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INTRODU Cl > THE 2010 
LIMITED ED TON N ( COMEC 
FROM STICKI 


Stickley collectors anxiously await the introduction of the 


newest Limited Edition piece every year. The value of 
these items is expected to appreciate even more quickly 


than standard Stickley items due to their exclusivity. 


Originally created by design genius Harvey Ellis, 


this graceful prairie cabinet has been reissued 


2010 Collector's Piece 
476 Gene Ellis net — 


Custom. Period. COVNDNI 


| | | Di CABINETRY 
Designed. Delivered. Direct. Je, 


Period styling. 
Handcrafted to the finest quality. 


Furniture that fits. True custom cabinetry. 
The perfect fit for your period home. 


x š i 800-999-4994 * www.crown-point.com 
Available direct, nationwide. 


BATHROOM FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES 


=c0 Ver 25,000 Items tone 
Make a House Y 


1.800.237.8833 


Ask for department OHJ10K 


vandykes.com 


HARDWARE ` - CORBELS/ MOLDINGS * -REST STORATION SUPPLIES + PLUMBING ° - FURNITURE KITS 
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features 


2 6 Patterns in Time 


Tile floors with period-inspired patterns 
are a great way to turn back the clock on 
a bathroom restoration. 

By DEMETRA ÅPOSPOROS 


3 O Style: Perfectly Eclectic 
The sleepy college town of Claremont, 
California, harbors architectural gems in a 
myriad of early 20th-century styles, from 
Arts & Crafts to Eclectic Revival. 
By James C. MASSEY AND 
SHIRLEY MAXWELL 


4 4 Scrutiny on the Bounty 
Home inspections on old houses can 
yield a puzzling list of problem areas. A 
veteran old-house restorer explains what 
you should (and shouldn't) worry about. 
By JANE POWELL 


6 O Bathroom Bonanza 


A bevy of new bathroom products—from 
tubs and sinks to faucets and lighting— 
can help add a vintage flourish to the 
most used room in the house. 

By THE OHJ Eprroriat STAFF 


Old-House Insider 


3 The 20th Century Bath 


Three very different bathroom solutions for houses from the same timeframe offer 
spot-on ideas for Arts & Crafts, Spanish, and Tudor homes. 
By CLARE Martin 


Old-House Living 
4 8 Making a Move 


Tired of looking at the neglected Fou rsquare across the street, a Dallas couple 
decides to dig in and do something about it. 
By BETH Goutart 


www.dld seonline.com 
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Editor’s Note 


Bathroom Obsessions 


Letters 

Readers weigh in on safety 
concerns, and a letter from 
afar proves remuddling isn't 
a home-grown problem. 


Ask OHJ 

The search for an appropri- 
ate countertop material for 
built-in Hoosier cabinets 
sparks a history lesson from 
our expert. 

By Nancy HILLER 


Preservation 
Perspectives 

On Long Island, a 13-year- 
old boy's fight to save a 
house once visited by Helen 
Keller pays off. 

By DEMETRA APOSPOROS 
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outside 


$4 Roof Revival I4 


One reader's dream of 
restoring the mansard 

roof on his Italianate tower 
becomes a reality, thanks to 
his creative vision. 

By Harry E. CAME 


17 


80 Remuddling 


An old-house cold case. 


19 


on our cover: 


p. 22 —> Derailing a Demolition Hoar 


MIRNAL® 


Arts 
= Crafts 
Legacy — 
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inside 


About the House 
Anew exhibit explores 

the lasting impact of 
Depression-era World's Fairs, 
and we review two books 
sure to induce cottage fever. 


A Page 

from History 

In an era known for its 
prudishness, manufactur- 
ers weren't above using 
barely clad women to hawk 
products. 


Period Products 
Lighting, wallcoverings, and 
more for the Arts & Crafts 
house. 


<— p. 16 


Cover: Photo by 
James C. Massey. A 
beautifully restored 
Greene and Greene 
house in Claremont, 
California, boasts 
period details and a 
sympathetic pergola 
addition. Story page 
30. Visit oldhouse 
online.com. 


working 
18  Old-House Toolbox 


The right tool bag—one with 
easily accessible pockets 

and loops—can make home 
repair projects go smoothly. 
By Mark CLEMENT 


House Helpers 

A portable dust-contain- 
ment system, all-in-one paint 
roller, and double-bladed 
utility knife make our editors’ 
must-have list. 


featured 
advertising 


OS Advertiser Guide 


78 Historic Properties 
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Autumn Leaf RoughCut 


with an overgrout technique 


Stone. The Foundation for Memorable Spaces. 


1.800.925.1491 WWW.ELDORADOSTONE.COM 


ELDORADO 


Å HEADWATERS COMPANY 
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INAL REGIS? 
STORIC PLAN 


Bath Inspiration Galore 

If your home is from a different era than the three early 20th- 
century baths we profile on page 38—or if you're just looking 
for even more inspiration before embarking on your own bath 
redo—be sure to check out our photo gallery of the best bath 
transformations to grace the pages of our magazines. 


Arts & Crafts in California 

Claremont, California, boasts a treasure trove of Arts & Crafts 
architecture (see some of its houses starting on page 30), but 
it's not alone. California's swelling population in the early 1900s, 
combined with the outdoors-centric design of A&C houses, 

left a rich legacy of dwellings from the era across the state. Our 
guide to California’s Arts & Crafts enclaves can help you find the 
best places to study this architectural style in the wild. 


metallic arts 


Ease Inspection Woes 


Receiving a sizeable inspection report with a seemingly endless 
list of things to fix is enough to give even the most ardent old- 
house aficionado second thoughts about buying a fixer-upper. 
If you're feeling the sting of the inspector's search, share your 
concerns in our special forum at MyOldHouseOnline.com. Those 
who have been there before can help soothe your worries—and 
let you know what to watch out for. 
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Old- House! 


LIVE: 


Old-House Magazines Brought To Life! 


Presented by 


Old:House INTERIORS 


JOURNAL 


Helt 


One-on-one with the Editors 
of Old-House Journal and 
Old-House Interiors, 
Demetra Aposporos 

and Patricia Poore 


Wate 


Free demonstrations 
and workshops 


Lean 


How to restore, refinish, design, 
and decorate your house in 
period-perfect style 


OG ind period items, 


specialty restoration products, 
and services 


W. Springfield“MA 


November 19-21, 2010 
Eastern States Exposition Center 


For more information go to 
www.OldHouseLive.com 
or call (800) 782-1253 


Baths, Buildings, and More 


PVE RECENTLY SPENT SOME TIME looking at houses with 
a friend who's in the market to move. Her criteria: An older 
home, with mostly original features (she reads OHJ, after 
all). While I suspected she'd have a hard time finding both 
“old” and “original” in the neighborhoods she likes, [ve been 
surprised by how much personal taste, influenced by contem- 
porary fashion, I find seeping into even the most carefully 
maintained gems of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
One notable example we toured was a Folk Victorian farm- 
house whose clawfoot tub had been replaced with a black drop-in Jacuzzi punctuated 
by shiny brass fixtures and a black-and-white checkerboard patterned 2'tile marble 


floor that would have been right at home in an Italian Renaissance museum. We also 
visited a gorgeous, slate-roofed Tudor left almost original (down to its red oak floors), 
save for the entry-hall closet that had been transformed into a dark Pergo-floored 
powder room sporting a glass vessel sink and multi-colored Venetian pendant light. 
These jarring juxtapositions reminded me that even conscientious and well-funded 
homeowners can get the details wrong, which is why we've devoted this issue to the 
subject of bathroom projects. Insider looks at three bath restorations from the same 
period, suitable for a range of houses from Arts & Crafts to Tudor (see “The 20th 
Century Bath,” page 38). Floors are clearly high on the list of problem areas, so we 
did some digging on the recent history of tiled floors to offer up some different ideas 
from the past (see “Patterns in Time,” page 26). Finally, we overview some great new 
bath products with period style—from fixtures to lights—that could be the perfect 
fit for your home (see “Bathroom Bonanza,” page 60). 
Stepping out of the lavatory and into the rest of the house, we look at a topic 
helpful to anyone in the real estate market these days: home inspections on older 
buildings. The subject can be a scary one—especially when an inspector forks over 
a three-page list of “concerns.” But our story, by longtime contributor Jane Powell, 
will put you at ease. It outlines important questions to ask, problems that sound 
worse than they are, and when you should run away screaming (see “Scrutiny on 
the Bounty,” page 44). Whether you're in the market to buy your first (or fifth) old 
house, or looking to find missing features for one of its most-used rooms, you won't 
be disappointed with our offerings this issue. 


PS. If you havent visited us on online recent- 
ly, you might not be aware that we've moved! 
Our new website, OldHouseOnline.com, 
combines stories from Old-House Journal, 
Old-House Interiors, New Old House, and 


Early Homes to create a terrific resource for 


daposporos@homebuyerpubs.com 


period products, house tours, easy-to-follow 
how-to’s, and more, all in one place. 


OLDHOUSEonline © 


We know old houses 
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their projects with accent elements created by the DECORATORS 
SUPPLY CORPORATION. Today we offer replicas of some fifteen thou- 
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remodeling, new building projects. * $35.00 for our six book set 
of illustrated catalogs. 
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Bruce Dale for National Geographic 


Will the Internet kill magazines? 
Did instant coffee kill coffee? 


New technologies change many things. But not everything. 
You may surf, search, shop and blog online, but you still read 
magazines. And youre far from alone. 


Readership has actually increased over the past five years. Even 
the 18-to-34 segment continues to grow. And typical young adults 
now read more issues per month than their parents. Rather than 
being displaced by “instant” media, it would seem that magazines 
are the ideal complement. 


The explanation, while sometimes drowned out by the Internet 
drumbeat, is fairly obvious. Magazines do what the Internet doesn't. 
Neither obsessed with immediacy nor trapped by the daily news 
cycle, magazines promote deeper connections. They create 
relationships. They engage us in ways distinct from digital media. 


In fact, the immersive power of magazines even extends to 
the advertising. Magazines remain the number one medium 
for driving purchase consideration and intent. And that’s essential 
in every product category. 


Including coffee. 


MAghlin€ a 


The Power of Print® 
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charm and easy maintenance. Our U.S. slate is quarried to size and 
shipped to your door. Family-owned for four generations, we take pride in 
treating our customers and our land with respect. 


Middle Granville, N.Y. 12849 Monson, Maine 04464 
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Remuddling, 

Kiwi Style 

I was a regular purchaser of 
OHJ back in the ’90s and 
still have the issues I bought 
back then. Sadly, OHJ 
disappeared off our book- 
shelves here in Wellington, 
New Zealand, and I mourn- 
ed the loss of a great maga- 
zine—but last year I was 
elated to discover OHJ back 
on my local newsstand. 


Although we are a long way apart, our old houses have 
much in common. In the later half of the 19th century, 
there was significant trade between New Zealand and the 
West Coast of the U.S. Despite being 7,000 miles away, 
New Zealand’s ports were the nearest English-speaking 
harbors to the developing city of San Francisco, and easier 
for Californians to access than the U.S. East Coast. With 
all this trade going 
on, it’s hardly sur- 
prising that there 
is a huge similarity 
in American and 
New Zealand popu- 
lar housing between 
the 1870s and 1920s 
[top]. 

Nor 
Zealand’s old houses 


are New 


immune to remud- 

dling. This Italianate 

house [above] is now used as an office space, its original 

features barely recognizable beneath fake stone cladding, 
an ugly roof, and various tacked-on additions. 

Sandra Monk 

Wellington, New Zealand 


His & Hers Magazines 

We picked up one of the June/July issues that had problems 
with unglued seams. On the downside, the magazine came 
apart quickly. On the upside, this was the first time we both 
could read a new issue at the same time. Your stories and 
ideas were, as always, seamless. 


Cliff and Mary Zenor 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


www.oldhouseonline.com 


Reader Tip of the Month 


You have a great magazine, which I typically read cover to 
cover, but I was disconcerted by your authors safety advice in 
“Yankee Ingenuity” [August/September]. Tying an ordinary 
rope around your waist to protect against a fall could lead to 
broken ribs, a broken spine, or worse. 

There are many fall-arresting systems with full-body har 
nesses on the market, which are designed to lessen the force 
of a fall. I own one and use it whenever I am working at any 
height. They start at around $100, excluding the rope (I always 
use dynamic climber's rope designed to take a fall) and are well 
worth the investment. 

Tom Bowen 

Elyria, Ohio 

Got a great tip to share with other old-house lovers? Let us 
know at OHJEditorial@homebuyerpubs.com. 


Minding Metals 

In addition to restoring my 1893 Victorian/Colonial 
Revival home, I am a professional metalsmith, so I was 
especially interested to read the article “A Riveting Tale” 
[August/September]. For the most part, I found that it out- 
lined an easy way for the average homeowner to create a 
functional rivet. However, I was concerned that the gal- 
vanized bolts pictured can, upon heating, create danger- 
ous zinc fumes, which can cause what is known as metal 
fume fever. I would advise anyone following these direc- 
tions either purchase “black” hardware or work under 
adequate ventilation, eliminating the risk of inhaling zinc. 


James Obermeier 
Board of Directors 
Society of North American Goldsmiths 


From the author: The National Institute of Safety and Health 
recommends a limit of 5 mg of zinc oxide per cubic meter of air, 
averaged out over a 10-hour shift, and an acute exposure limit 
of 10 mg/cubic meter of air averaged over 15 minutes—both of 
which are much higher than the exposure risk on this project. 
They don't recommend respirators unless you're working inside 
aconfined space. In our occasional use of this method, we have 
always heated the metal in a well-ventilated space (usually out- 
doors), and no one has experienced any ill effects. -Ray Tschoepe 


Send your letters to OHJEditorial@homebuyerpubs.com, or Old-House 


Journal, 4125 Lafayette Center Drive, Suite 100, Chantilly, VA 20151. We 
reserve the right to edit letters for content and clarity. 


www.oldhouseonline.com 
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CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 8-14 
CAPE MAY, NJ 
Victorian Week 
This week-long celebration of 
all things Victorian is packed 
with events like house tours, 
seminars, vintage dance work- 
shops, and tea parties. (800)- 
275-4278; capemaymac.org 


OCTOBER 15-17 
PASADENA, CA 
Craftsman Weekend 
The weekend's popular fur- 
nishings and accessories sale 
moves into a larger space at the 
Pasadena Convention Center. 
In addition to the usual spate 
of neighborhood and house 
tours, an opening-night party 
will give attendees first dibs on 
exhibitors’ offerings. (626) 441- 
6333; pasadenaheritage.org 


OCTOBER 20-23 
CHICAGO, IL 
Traditional Building 
Exhibition & Conference 


This year’s conference will cen- 
ter around the theme of mak- 
ing historic buildings energy 
efficient while preserving their 

period features. (866) 566-7840; 
traditionalbuildingshow.com 


OCTOBER 21-23 
FRANKFORT, KY 
International Preservation 
Trades Workshop 
Interactive demonstrations, 
learning sessions, and discus- 
sions will offer an in-depth 
look at traditional preservation 
practices such as plaster finish- 
ing and window repair. (866) 
853-9335; iptw.org 


NOVEMBER 19-21 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, MA 
Old-House Live 
The second annual show spon- 
sored by Old-House Journal 
and Old-House Interiors will cel- 
ebrate period kitchens. Discuss 
restoration projects with the 
editors, attend free workshops 
and demonstrations, and shop 
for traditional products. (800) 
782-1253; oldhouselive.com 


ON THE RADAR 


By CLARE MARTIN 


A Fair to Remember 


Anyone whos ever sung along with Judy Garland to 
“Meet Me in St. Louis” is well aware of the vaunted 
place the World's Fair held in American life in the 
early 20th century. This never rang 
more true than during the 1930s, 
when fairs offered a nation caught 
in the tide of the Great Depression 
a glimpse of a better future. Designing 
Tomorrow: America’s World's Fairs of 
the 1930s, a new exhibit opening at the 
National Building Museum, explores 
the sense of possibility the fairs con- 
ferred, as well as their lasting impact 
on post-war America. 

One of the exhibit’s central themes 
is how fairs popularized Modernist archi- 
tecture and design. “The fairs offered an opportunity 
for architects and designers to experiment at a time 
when there weren’t many building starts because of 
the Depression,” observes Laura Burd Schiavo, the 
exhibit’s curator. A gallery entitled “Better Ways to 
Live” will showcase Modernist innovations by rep- 
licating displays from the fair’s model homes, with 
furnishings by now-sought-after designers such as 
Gilbert Rohde. 

Other galleries will explore cutting-edge ideas for 
transportation and electronics, with highlights like 
the “Futurama” model city that Norman Bel Geddes 
designed for General Motors at the 1939 New York 
World’s Fair. As visitors walk through the exhibit, 


OLD-HOUSE RESOURCE 
Get Your Kicks 


It’s not often that a highway is championed by 
historic preservationists, but Route 66 is no ordi- 
nary road. Still dotted with many of the original 
businesses that sprang up during its heyday, 
the highway is a living tribute to mid-century 
Americana. Soon after Route 66 was decommis- 
sioned in the 1980s, preservation organizations 
started forming to protect its historic buildings, 
and the fight continues today. The latest ally is 
Carolyn Hasenfratz, who has expanded a website 
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meal. Chaos 
Gace 


CLEVELAND 1936 25 


ion 


The “House of Tomorrow” at the 1934 


featured furniture by Gilbert Rohde. 


Schiavo hopes much of it will seem familiar. 
“These ideas have become part of the world we know 
today,” she says. “Much of what you see coming out 
in the late 1940s, ’50s, and ’60s looked strikingly like 
what was presented at the fairs.” 

Schiavo also hopes the vibrancy of the exhibit 
will allow visitors to experience the excitement the 
fairs generated, even during a time of economic 
uncertainty. “They can see what it might have meant 
to someone who was struggling to walk in and see all 
this possibility,” she says. “Everywhere you turned, 
there was the promise of a brighter future.” 

The exhibit will run from October 2 to July 5, 
2011 at the National Building Museum in Wash- 
ington, D.C. For more information, visit nbm.org. 


she launched to help save a group of Missouri 
tourist cabins to include a directory of original 
businesses still in operation along what John 
Steinbeck dubbed “the Mother Road.” While the 
directory is still in its infancy, it’s a great place 
to start if you want to check out some of Route ` 
66's historic landmarks—and there's also plenty | 
of information here on the latest preservation ` 
efforts and how you can get involved. For more ` 


information, visit jmcnews.com. 
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Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago 


KAUFFMAN & FABRY, CO. PHOTO (MAIN); COLLECTION OF NATIONAL BUILDING MUSEUM (INSET) 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


hen we hear the word “cottage,” most of us can instantly 

conjure a very specific image: a small house, impossibly 

quaint, perhaps with details like painted shutters, a picket fence, 

or overflowing window boxes. But as two new books prove, 

within those common bounds, cottages can have multiple varia- 

tions—from an unassuming shack to the vision of one of the 
world’s greatest architects. 

In A Very Modest Cottage, 

Tereasa Suratt tells the story of 

rescuing an old tourist cabin 

that sat next to her grand- 

mother’s house in Illinois, 

transporting it to Wisconsin 


A VERY MODEST COTTAGE and transforming it into a 


eng Trengte 


cute, compact family get 
away. The story that unfolds 
is equal parts inspiration and 
practical information, with tales on everything from installing 
drywall to shopping for architectural salvage. With its scrap- 


book-like layout—incorporat- 
ing Polaroid photos, scribbled 
notes, and historic artifacts— 
the book makes undertaking a 
project like this seem tantaliz- 
ingly feasible. 

The narrative that Cathy 
Jean Maloney lays out in The Gardener's Cottage in Riverside, 
Illinois is less about DIY ingenuity and more about the experi- 
ence of living amidst legends. Her humble cottage, which sits 
in a suburban Chicago neighborhood planned by Frederick 
Law Olmsted, was conceived by two of the early 20th century's 
marquee names: Frank Lloyd Wright and landscape designer 
Jens Jensen. Maloney strolls through the history of this “small 
masterpiece presented by three great American titans” (as the 
real-estate ad she and her husband responded to described it), 
exploring the lives of the home's original owners, the collabora- 
tion between Wright and Jensen, and the thrill of everyday life 
in an iconic house. 
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Immerse yourself in the American Arts & Crafts Movement 
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Our mid-1920s Baltimore 

+ row house has what we 

* presume are the original 

built-in kitchen cabinets from Hoosier. 

The countertops have been replaced 

with Formica that’s in need of replace- 

ment, but we're at a loss as to what the 

original material might have been. Can 
you help? 


Nancy Hiller: The Hoosier 
+ Mfg. Co., which operated 
+ from the turn of the 20th 
century until the early 1940s, was best 
known for the distinctive piece of free- 
standing kitchen furniture now called a 
“Hoosier cabinet,” which revolutionized 
kitchen design by consolidating pantry- 
type storage with meal preparation in a 
single, compact location. Though other 
manufacturers turned out similar prod- 
ucts, Hoosier was by far the largest maker, 
and the company name became perma- 
nently associated with this casework form. 
Early in its history, the company 
devoted a lot of effort to distinguishing 
its product from competing builtins, 
insisting that the Hoosier’s portability, 
price, and efficient performance made 
it the superior kitchen furnishing. But 
during the construction and manufac- 
turing boom of the 1920s, modular (or 
“sectional”) cabinets became increasingly 
preferred over freestanding kitchen fur- 
niture, so Hoosier added built-ins to its 
product line to stay competitive. 
Hoosier offered a variety of coun- 
ter materials for its modular cabinetry. 
Porceliron (enameled metal), often used 
on freestanding Hoosier cabinets, was 
the default counter material for builtins, 
too. According to a period sales manual, 
“Table (i.e., counter) tops, splash backs, 
and broom unit bottom pans are made 
of genuine Porceliron.” Monel, a silvery 
rust-proof alloy of copper and nickel, was 


an alternative available by special order. 

For customers desiring a more 
traditional look, the company offered 
hardwood made to order—‘“2"[-thick] 
Rock Maple or 1%" Ash tops and splash 
backs.” A 1930 manual even provides 
a cross-section sketch showing how to 
install wooden counters with drainage 
grooves beside an undermount sink. If 
you choose hardwood counters, be sure 
to avoid pre-made butcher block, which 
has a very different look from authen- 
tic early 20th-century wood counters. 
A custom cabinet shop can fabricate 
wide-plank tops, alternating the grain 
for stability. 

When installing wooden tops, be 
sure to allow for expansion and contrac- 
tion. Early 20th-century wooden counters 
would not have had a high-gloss finish, 
but were likely oiled. Today, we expect 
counters to withstand a lot of abuse 
without staining or showing wear, so 
you should finish the wood with a matte 
polyurethane (such as Benjamin Moore's) 
or a renewable polymerized tung oil such 
as Waterlox in, at most, a satin sheen. Be 
sure to apply the same number of coats to 
the underside as to the visible surfaces to 
prevent warping. 

Tile is another period-appropriate 


A photo from a 1930 Sweet's Catalog (below) 


shows what the reader’s Hoosier built-ins 
(left) might have originally looked like. 


I Hoosier Kitchen Equipment 


mremen 


counter option referenced in Hoosier's 
builtin cabinetry sales literature. Tiled 
counters of the late ’20s and early ’30s 
were often made of 1" to 2" matte porce- 
lain mosaic in Art Deco patterns such as 
pinwheels and basketweaves. Black and 
white were often combined, usually with 
dark gray grout and a black front edge. 
Mosaic tile, which is available in 12" x 
24" sheets, has narrow grout lines that 
are less likely to show stains. 

A final period counter choice is lino- 
leum, finished at the front with a protec- 
tive metal edge. Linoleum for counters 
should be laid on a waterproof substrate, 
following the manufacturer’s instructions. 
After the linoleum has been glued down, 
slabs can be trimmed to size using a router 
with a flush-trim bit, then screwed into 
position from the cabinet interior. After 
installation, the linoleum should be sealed 
with proprietary finish. Although lino- 
leum is durable, it is vulnerable to damage 
by sharp objects and should be used with 
some care on counters: fk 


Cabinetmaker Nancy 

` Hiller is the owner of NR 
Hiller Design, and author 
of The Hoosier Cabinet in 
Kitchen History (Indiana 
University Press, 2009). 


Have questions about your old house? We'd love to answer them in future issues. Please send your questions to Ask OHJ, 4125 Lafayette Center Dr., 


Suite 100, Chantilly, VA 20151 or by e-mail to OHJEditorial@homebuyerpubs.com. 
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Evolution in Baths, Ahrens & Ott Manufacturing Co., Louisville, Kentucky, 1896 


Bathing Beauty 


FROM ALPHONSE MUCHA TO THE RIDGID TOOL GIRL, art and industry have 
worked tirelessly—and shamelessly—to bring us scantily clad women in the guise of clever 
product promotion. But who would expect to crack open a fin-de-siécle plumbing catalog and 
discover this titillating tableau? 

Of course, one can hardly fault a little nudity in the service of an edifying educational 
message. A closer look at the small vignettes surrounding this 1896 Ahrens & Ott lithograph 
reveals the rich history of bathing across world cultures. Scenes include lolling ladies in a Turk- 
ish harem, the well-plumbed pleasures of Pompeii, a Japanese communal family tub, and an 
American Indian papoose frolicking in a hollowed log. Not coincidently, these vignettes also 
reveal four more nudes. 

Formed in 1865, the Ahrens & Ott Mfg. Co. had grown, by the date of this illustration, to 
become one of the country’s leading producers of enameled cast iron plumbing fixtures. In late 
1899, Ahrens & Ott would initiate a merger with 10 other plumbing manufacturers to form the 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. (later known as American Standard). Always a leader in sanitary 


endeavors, with this image, A&O gave customers a new appreciation for the phrase “clean 
body, clean mind.” fik 


Bo Sullivan is the historian for Rejuvenation and the owner of Arcalus Period Design in Portland, Oregon. 
He is an avid collector and researcher of original trade catalogs. 


By Bo SULLIVAN 
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Tool Belt 


With tool pouches, grab-and-go is 
the name of the game. 


By Mark CLEMENT 


hether you're a professional carpenter or a 


weekend DIYer, you can't get by without 


a good tool belt, one that affords fast, 


efficient access to your stuff. No matter what you call 


it (bag, rig, belt, or pouch), one that suits you and your 


tools makes a big difference. 


What to Look For 


I have three main criteria for tool pouches: 1) I can walk and 


work easily, 2) I can access everything with a no-look grab, and 


3) I can drop everything in, and snatch everything out, without 


having to wiggle or force it. 


For that reason, I like leather bags and belts. Even after 


they're broken in, the pockets remain rigid enough to stay open, 
yet supple enough to let a hand pass in either direction. While 
padded belts can seem nice, they’re often too thick to hook a 
tool on. More and more tools have belt hooks on them, which 
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is a feature Í use often. 

Tool belts are configured as either aprons or side bags. I 
prefer side bags, because they allow more mobility for climb- 
ing ladders, moving through joists, or bending to make cuts. 
I’ve often had an apron belt’s contents appear on my lap when 
crouching down to work on something. 

Side bags come in various configurations; some are com- 
plete sets, others individual components. For me, individual 
components work best, offering an unbeatable level of custom- 
ization. My rig consists of two four-tiered side bags, one hammer 
loop, and a 2" leather belt. 


How to Use It 


While there are lots of three-pouch bags available, four-tiered 
bags have a game-changing feature—a slot for my square. 
Storage is seamless, and the no-look grab's a snap. I wear the 
same four-tiered bag on both hips, with different things in them. 

Just below the square slot on the left is a soft-sided pouch for 
my tape measure. On the right, the pocket houses three hand 
tools: dikes, a screwdriver, and a 5-in-1 tool. 

The third pocket is the largest, and I use it on both sides 
for general storage. It carries anything from racks of gun nails 
to caulk, a chalk reel, molding returns, even a notebook. 

The fourth pocket, the lowest on my belt, gets lots of use. As 
a carpenter, I drive a lot of screws, and this is where I store them. 

I also carry pencils, driver bits, a countersink, nail set, chisel, 
scratch awl, and utility knife. My side bags have abundant slots 
and sleeves to house these tools vertically, in their own space. 

There are two leather hammer loops on each of my side bags, 
but I don’t regularly use them for this purpose, because when I 
walk, the hammer hits my leg. Instead, I use them to hold tin 
snips for roofing or aluminum flashing. My hammer, meanwhile, 
swings in a rigid loop at the small of my back, where it’s out of 
the way yet easy to reach. 


The Bottom Line 


[ve worked with many DIYers, and most have an annoying 
habit: Despite having a tool belt, they don't use it. Instead, they 
leave the tape measure on the windowsill, then can't find it 
when it’s time to measure the next piece. Or they mark some- 
thing and put the pencil on the floor, only to find themselves 
later up on a ladder 


in need of a pencil. Carpenter Mark. 
Sound familiar? No Cement is working on 
his century-old Ameri- 
matter how awesome can Foursquare in 
your tool belt, if you Ambler, Pennsylvania, 
don’t use it, it does and is the author of The 
y Carpenter’s Notebook. 


you no good. fi 
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By LABE MARTIN 


Lighting, wallcoverings, and more for the Arts & Crafts house. 


Craftsman Criteria 


Craftsman-style door is vital to 

the overall aesthetic of an Arts & 
Crafts house. If the original door 
fronting your bungalow has long 


several new design options to its 
already broad Craftsman Door 
line. The new additions include a 
Mackintosh-inspired leaded glass 
panel, plus two new center rail 
styles on its one- and two-panel 


mutt, shown at left). Doors in the 


(800) 746-7766, or visit simpson 
door.com. 


Fair Leather 


Starting in the Victorian era and seeping 
into the realm of Arts & Crafts, tooled leather 

wallcoverings were a highly coveted décor item—so much so that 
methods like lincrusta and anaglypta (made from much cheaper fiber 
pulps) were invented to imitate them. Fast-forward a century or so, 
and it's just as easy to get the real thing. The folks at Interior Leather 
Surfaces create self-adhesive leather wall tiles or wrapped wall panels 
in a rainbow of shades, which can be embossed with more than 400 
textures, grains, and patterns (including period-appropriate florals 
and animal skins), or even custom laser-tooled. Prices start at $25 per 
square foot. Call (877) 231-2100, or visit leathertile.com. 
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There’s no doubt that an authentic 


since disappeared, you're in luck— 
Simpson Door has just introduced 


doors (an arched rail and a wedge 


Craftsman series start at $650. Call 


Industrial Strength 


It used to be that industrial light 
fixtures were relegated to ware- 
houses and factories. But as archi- 
tectural salvage grows ever more 
popular, early 20th-century indus- 
trial fixtures—like Holophane 
shades and caged “trouble 
lights”—have started popping up 
in homes of the same period. A 
new take on historic industrial 
lighting comes from design- 

ers Steve and Daniel Erenberg, 
who have imbued the clas- 

sic trouble light with an understated 
elegance, in the form of turned wood 
handles, porcelain sockets, and carefully 
patinated iron cages. $200 each. 

Visit earlyelectrics.com. 


Knotty and Nice 


Given the movement's English roots, it's no surprise that Celtic 
themes and patterns are a natural fit for Arts & Crafts homes. 
Bradbury & Bradbury's new Celtic Knot wallpaper is based on a 
historic fabric sample that channels the Celtic-inspired metalwork 
Archibald Knox famously created for London department store 
Liberty & Co. in the early 20th century. The paper comes in four 
earth-toned color schemes; a 30-square-foot roll is $72. Call (707) 
746-1900, or visit bradbury.com. 
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Our editors pick the best new products to 
make your old-house projects easier. 


Double-edged Knife 

Switching between utility knives mid-project—to access a different type of blade, 
or a sharper one—can result in juggling acts, uneven cuts, or worse. The new 
Twin Blade utility knife from Bostitch makes the old blade switcheroo a snap. 
Change easily between two blades contained in the nose by sliding the appro- 
priate shifter forward; an interlocking feature ensures that only one blade can 

be extended at a time. Blade replacement is easy, too; simply push a button to 
remove the extended blade, and then insert a new one. A clever storage system inside the 
ergonomic-grip rubber handle hides up to nine fresh blades, so a sharp cut is always easily within 
reach. $10.99. Available at home improvement stores, or visit bostitch.com. 


A Painting Twist 

If you worry about stepping on a tray full of paint as you're coat- 
ing your walls, the EZ Twist paint stick can ease your mind; by 
combining a roller with an in-handle paint reservoir, EZ Twist 
eliminates the need for extraneous trays. The paint reservoir is 
replenished via an independent fill tube that connects on one 
side to a snap-on paint can cover, and on the other to an open- 
ing in the roller handle. A simple twist of the handle creates suc- 
tion that fills the reservoir with up to 18 ounces of paint, enough 
to cover 8 square feet of wall. Surplus paint can be returned to 
the can by reversing the motion, and parts clean up by flushing 
with water. EZ Twist comes with a roller cover (%" nap), splatter 
shield, fill tube, and paint can cover. $49.99. Visit homeright.com. 


Zip It Up 


Containing dust and debris during old-house restoration 
work is always a concern; Zipwall's new low-cost 10' ZipPole 
provides a solution. As with the company's award-winning 
original version, the budget-friendly steel model secures 
plastic sheeting up to 8 mils thick against the ceiling using 
spring-loaded poles, letting homeowners set up a dust barrier 
and containment area in minutes without the need for tape, 
staples, or glue that can harm historic house parts. ZipPole is 
available in two- or four-packs that can stretch to 10'3" tall. 
The system meets EPA mandates for lead dust containment. A 
ZipPole two-pack costs $79.95, a four-pack is $169.96; sheet- 
ing is not included. Call (800) 718-2255, or visit zipwall.com. 
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Most Comprehensive Selection of 
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«Hine Ben Hardware 


P.O. Box 415 * Cochranville, PA 19330 
Phone: (610) 593-6239 * Fax: (610) 593-4788 
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E-mail: londonderry@epix.net 


For a fully illustrated catalog send $15 or call to charge 


: x PA Residents add 6% sales tax 
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1.800.407.8784 www.BarnLightElectric.com 
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COURTESY KATHERINE SCHROEDER /SUFFOLK TIMES 
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DEMETRA APOSPOROS: How did you 
first get interested in this house? 


IAN TOY: From when I was really little, 
Dve always loved architecture, old 
houses, and antiques. Since we live near 
this house, I felt we should preserve it 
because it’s part of our local history. 


DA: How did you track down the home’s 
connection to Helen Keller? 


IT: My mom originally told me that 
Helen Keller stayed there—it’s com- 
mon knowledge around here, and there 
are plenty of people in town who have 
firsthand memories of her visit. I also 
went to the Whitaker Collection [a 
local historical library with books, let- 
ters, scrapbooks, and newspaper articles 
that document the history of Southold] 
and found newspaper articles and other 
documents about her stay, and I talked 


1936 gets a stay of demolition, thanks to 
the efforts of 13-year-old lan Toy. 


By DEMETRA APOSPOROS 


A Long Island house where Helen Keller 
and Annie Sullivan spent the summer of 


to Olive Penfield, who’s 87—her parents 
owned the house in the 1930s, and she 
was a little girl when Helen Keller came 
to stay there. 


DA: What's the most intriguing thing 
about the house? 


IT: This house is a really interest- 
ing style of architecture. It’s not an 
average Tudor, because that would 
be stucco with wood beams, and this 
was stucco with cedar shingles. None 
of the other houses around here look 
like it. It’s really unique; the entrance 
has a steeped peak and arched door- 
way, and inside the house the fireplace 
arch matches the doorway—I know 
that from old pictures of the interior. 
But it’s also interesting because Helen 
Keller stayed there—it must have been 
such a wonderful experience for all the 


CLOCKWISE FROM LEFT: lan in front of 
the dilapidated home shortly before 
the stay of demolition; the current 
state of the living room; lan's sketch 
of the house as it originally appeared; 
a circa-1930 photo shows the house in 
its prime. 


people in the town to have an icon 
like Helen Keller visit. 


DA: How did your local legislator, Ed 
Romaine, get involved with this effort? 


IT: My mom and I sent him an e-mail 
explaining the cause—that I wanted 
to save this house that Helen Keller 
had visited. He called immediately 
after the e-mail, and we talked. Two 
days later, we met at the house to 
discuss how he could help. Legislator 
Romaine is a former history teacher 
who's very passionate about preser- 
vation, and when he saw this, he 
jumped right in. 
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DA: You have a Facebook page devot- 
ed to this house. How did that get 
started? 


IT: Well, my mom and I talked about it, 
and we felt that it would help people 
contact us, and help get my cause 
some publicity. 


DA: Has it worked? 


IT: Yes, although we didn’t know that a 
group can’t message people after it gets 
5,000 members. So now we have both 
a group page with 8,700 members, and 


I would love to see it as a community center or 
summer retreat for the deaf and blind. I would 
do as much as I could personally to it restore it. 


a fan page with 370 members. We have 
a petition on both sites that people 
can sign to help save the house; we've 
got almost 1,100 signatures so far. 


DA: | understand you took the peti- 
tion around town as well. 


IT: I brought it to school to try to get 
some handwritten signatures on it; all 
of my teachers signed it. And probably 
about a month ago, I stood outside my 
local supermarket, asking people to 
sign the petition if they supported the 


COURTESY OLIVE ROGERS PENFIELD 


The arch on the living room fireplace 
matches the one above the home’s 
original front door. 


DEMETRA APOSPOROS: What's 
the situation with the Keller 
house? 


ED ROMAINE: Demolition has 
been stopped, and as long 
as I’m in office I will work to 
ensure that house will not be 
demolished. I put a bill in to 
spend $400,000 to stabilize this 
house, but because the county has some fiscal difficulties, 
the legislature tabled this resolution; they didn't want to 
expend the money at this time. Any other time, the county 
might have done it because of its committment to historic 
structures. It is unfortunate that Suffolk County at some 
point decided not to expend funds for making repairs and 
followed a policy of benign neglect, and for 50 years the 
house slowly deteriorated. 


DA: Do you think there's a shot at saving the house? 


ER: Yes, we have a shot to save it and restore it, but it's 
going to take some time. The Parks Commissioner who 
wanted to demolish the home has moved on to another 
government job, and the new Parks Commissioner has a 
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SUFFOLK COUNTY LEGISLATOR ED ROMAINE WEIGHS IN 


friendlier attitude toward our efforts. However, the county 
is not awash in surplus money. What we're now left to do 
is have Ian work with either an existing 501c3 such as the 
Southold Historical Society, or to form his own 501c3, 
which is a big task for a young man and his parents. Once 
a 501c3 is in the picture, lan can do fundraising, and after 
a certain level of fundraising has been reached, we can 
approach the county to enter a letter of understanding 
for stewardship of the property—give the house to the 
nonprofit with sufficient insurance to begin work stabiliz- 
ing the home. 


DA: How much credit for stopping the demolition goes to 
lan's efforts? 


ER: Ian brought this to me, and he got a lot of publicity 
through the local newspaper. He has appeared twice now 
before the local legislature. How often do you get a 13-year- 
old involved like this? It speaks to the connection between 
our communities and our children, who, as they grow up, 
hate to see an old house knocked down. Andrew Jackson 
had a motto: One man with courage makes a majority. I 
think one man with interest makes things happen—in this 
case the one man is a 13-year-old, lan Toy. 
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HAVE A PROJECT TO SHARE? 
GOT A QUESTION TO ASK? 


cause. That’s where I met Michael Mendillo, a local 
architect who volunteered to give us an estimate of 
what a restoration would cost; his estimate came in 


just under $400,000. Connect with old-house enthusiasts, 


professionals and the editors of 
Old-House Journal on 
MyOldHouseOnline.com 


DA: So what's next? 


IT: There are people who have offered us money, but 
we have no way to accept it right now—we're just a 
family doing this from our kitchen table. We're trying 
to partner with a nonprofit organization, and then we 
can accept donations, fundraise, and apply for grants. 


DA: How would you like to see this house end up? 


IT: I would love to see it as a community educational 
center or a summer retreat for the deaf and blind, so 
they can experience what it’s like on the beautiful east 
end of Long Island like Helen Keller did in 1936. I 


would do as much as I could personally to restore it. fl 


For more information, visit the Facebook page “Save the 
Helen Keller House in Southold, NY.” 
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PATTERNS IN TIME 


Tile floors accented with period designs, from simple to elaborate, 
can be a great fit for old-house bathrooms. 


By DEMETRA APOSPOROS 
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JEANNE BRESLIN/VINTAGE CATALOGS 


Unfortunately, we've all seen 
them—restored bathrooms that 
almost got the details right. Often 
they boast spot-on period fixtures, 
faucets, lights, and medicine 
cabinets, but are accompanied 
by a floor that looks as though 
it belongs in a 1950s science fic- 
tion movie—or worse yet, in the 
summer palace of an Italian baron. 


Dont let flooring selections derail your 
restoration project. Take a page from his- 
tory’s rich offerings of tile designs to find a 
perfect, and appropriate, match-up for your 
bathroom, no matter how understated or 
complex your home’s architecture. 


Tracing Tile 

Ceramic tiles have existed for thousands 
of years—in fact, archaeologists have 
unearthed numerous mosaic floors beneath 
the ashes at Pompeii. But owing to produc- 
tion methods that were lost or forgotten 
over time, ceramic floor tiles didn’t become 
prevalent in the United States until the 
Victorian era. 

Their popularity began in England, 
thanks to the Gothic Revival movement, 
which reintroduced medieval encaustic 
tiles—individual tiles bearing an inlaid 
pattern in a contrasting color, created by 
the new dust-pressed method—to a recep- 
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Early mosaic 
floors could be all 
white or feature 
a subtle, random 
patterniof dots of 
flowers. 


tive public. As with many home fashions 
dating to this time, the tiles were brought 
to an American audience largely through 
Andrew Jackson Downing’s 1850 book The 
Architecture of Country Houses. 

Downing recommended entry floors 
tiled in marble or pottery for their durabil- 
ity, moderate cost, and “good effect.” His 
book makes direct reference to encaustic 
tiles—which at the time would have come 
from England in a range of browns inlaid 
with blue and beige tones (and would 
have been expensive imports reserved for 
the wealthiest homeowners); examples of 
such early installations can still be seen 
on the front stoops of many upscale high 
Victorian homes in California. (Another 
tile of the era, geometric, created intricate 
patterns from solid individual tiles laid in 
contrasting colors and shapes.) 

America’s tile 
soon expand, largely thanks to the 1876 


selections would 


Philadelphia Centennial Exposition. The 
Philadelphia Exposition featured many 
exhibits of sanitary ware and decorative 
European floor tiles—including displays of 
encaustics by Herbert Minton, one of the 
architects of the Gothic Revival—and the 
buzz around them convinced their manu- 
facturers there was a marketplace for such 
products in the U.S. 

The companies soon established satel- 
lite offices, and their presence spurred on 
a domestic tile industry. The Pittsburgh 
Encaustic Tile Company is considered the 
first successful American company to man- 
ufacture ceramic tile commercially in the 
U.S., beginning in 1876, and by 1894 doz- 
ens of companies had joined the fray. Their 
early offerings dovetailed nicely with late 
Victorian-era discoveries on germ theory 
that would propel a desire for ultra-sanitary 
surfaces in kitchens and bathrooms, which 
made tile an ideal flooring medium. 
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CLOCKWISE FROM RIGHT: Catalogs 
dating from 1935 and 1905 show sim- pasanap sa 
ple and more complex mosaic field 
and border treatments. Floors with a 
similarly mathematical placement of 
geometric tiles were featured in an 
1898 Gibbons Hinton catalog. 


MOSAIC FLOOR TILE 


Made of 1-inch Squares and Hexagons 
A popular, yet simple floor tile that makes an unusoaliy 


ARRANGEMENTS OF PLAIN TILES FOR FLOORS, &¢. 
E WORKS, Eirin 
STOUR Re gaver HILL, Piare Bot 
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å IN THE ABOVE DEMON CAN BE CHANGED 


What's in a name? 


Encaustic tiles are a specific product—one with an 
inlaid pattern of contrasting color that continues through the 
depth of the tile as part of the manufacturing process. Because of 
this, the designs on individual tiles would wear evenly over time (unlike 
glazed tiles, whose surface patterns can wear away through the years). 

In England, tiles of several different solid colors that were assembled as 
intricate checkerboards of contrast were known as geometric tiles, a distinction 
largely lost in the American marketplace. (Many here think encaustic and geo- 
metric are interchangeable; they're not.) 

Several early U.S. companies incorporated the word “encaustic” in their 
names—like the American Encaustic Tiling Co. of New York, and the U.S. 
Encaustic Tile Works of Indianapolis—to play to the patriotism of consumers 
who could, for the first time, buy domestically produced encaustic tiles. When 
these companies stopped manufacturing encaustics a short time later due to 
the widespread popularity of mosaic tiles, the names remained, adding a level 
of confusion to distinctions about these tiles that continues to this day. 
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These English encaustic tiles date to an 1885 catalog from W. Godwin, which 
operated out of Lugwardine, Herefordshire. 


BLANCHETT COLLECTION 
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Big Savings on Colorful Floor Tile 


THE UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS. THEUNITED STATES Encaustic TILE WORKS. 
GIBBONS, HINTON & Co.'s INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ARCALUS ARCHIVE/REJUVENATION COLLECTION 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


oaks & VESTIDULES 


SUIT DECORATIONS. COLORS IN THE ABOVE DESIGN CAN ME CHANGED TO SUIT DECORATIONS 


New Offerings 


In this fresh, germ-sensitive frontier, all- 
white tiles became preferred for bathroom 
floors because they were considered the best 
for spotting—and thus eliminating—dirt 
and microbes, and keeping a home’s inhab- 
itants healthy. It didn’t take long, however, 
for improvements in the world of tile—new 
machinery that made manufacturing faster 
and easier, plus innovations in the tile- 
setting process—to usher in more creative 
decorative installations. 

Pre-mounted sheets of 1" ceramic 
mosaic tiles (in a range of geometric shapes 
like honeycomb, pennyround, and square) 
made intricate designs less time-consuming 
to achieve. For example, by replacing a few 
individual mosaics with tiles in a contrast- 
ing color, a basic pre-sheeted white 1" hex 
tile floor could readily be accented with 
rosette flowers or a simple solid border. 

Since these uncomplicated designs 
were relatively easy to create, they became 
as common as all-white sanitary bathrooms 
in houses of every architectural style begin- 
ning around 1900, shortly after bathrooms 
started appearing in private homes. Soon, 
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JEANNE BRESLIN/VINTAGE CATALOGS (RIGHT); 


BLANCHETT COLLECTION 


LEFT TO RIGHT: COURTESY TILE SOURCE; COURTESY NORTHWEST CLASSIC HOMES 


though, homeowners who could afford 
the extra cost—typically those with more 
architecturally elaborate buildings—were 
selecting mosaic floors in more intricate 
designs. Such patterns could include a 
field of graduated geometric shapes—like 
diamonds, pinwheels, and nautilus shells— 
that were decorated with flowers, starbursts, 
and more. To add even more interest, these 
decorative fields were surrounded by a 
solid framework of border tiles bearing yet 
another pattern—Greek keys, for example, 
or intricate vines and leaves, or layers of 
solid borders reminiscent of an area rug. 
Thus the finished floor became, in essence, 
arich, multi-layered tapestry of mosaic tiles. 
The evolution of such nuanced, intri- 
cate designs can be traced to England's 
Gothic Revival tile creations. Peruse late 
19th- and early 20th-century tile catalogs 
side-by-side, and you'll see many similarities 
between encaustic and geometric tile instal- 
lations and the mosaic ones that followed. 
“Encaustic tiles were often used as fea- 
tured centerpieces within a matrix of col- 
ored geometrics,” says Riley Doty of the Tile 
Heritage Foundation. “Color patterns were 
frequently highlighted by complex transi- 
tions between the use of a diagonal orienta- 
tion and that of a square grid. A distinct 
tile border usually framed the ensemble.” 


Practical Applications 
Finding the tiles and patterns to suit your 
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KOHLER PHOTO 


bath depends largely upon your home’s 
architecture. If your house is classic and 
clean-lined (say, Arts & Crafts or Colonial 
Revival), you can’t go wrong with a basic 
hex mosaic interspersed with dots or small 
flowers, and framed by a simple border. 
Such tiles are a good choice for all houses, 
actually, because they were in vogue shortly 
after the earliest bathrooms arrived indoors. 

If your home is a high Victorian, geo- 
metric or encaustic tiles (or a combination 
of the two) also could work. While they 
wouldn't have appeared in many original 
bathrooms, their popularity during the 
Victorian era, and their roots in medi- 
eval England, make them an interesting 
historically based choice for homeowners 
seeking creative flooring options. They 


ABOVE, LEFT to RIGHT: An installation of geo- 
metric tiles in a restored Victorian era bath. A 
mosaic floor uses a simple border to frame a 
field highlighted with dots. 


BOTTOM: A modern floor's geometric tile- 
inspired installation of contrasting mosaics. 


also could suit homes in English-derived 
architectural styles, from Gothic Revival 
to Tudor. 

As with all house projects, look to your 
building's history for clues. The grander the 
home, the easier it can carry off a more 
elaborate design. Whatever tile and pattern 
you ultimately choose, rest assured that if 
it’s rooted in history, it will suit your house 
better than any of those contemporary 
offerings that look promising in the store, 
but are a letdown after installation. fi 
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A WAVE OF EARLY 20TH-CENTURY DEVELOPMENT 
LEFT THE COLLEGE TOWN OF CLAREMONT, 
CALIFORNIA, WITH A PLEASING ASSORTMENT 
OF PERIOD ARCHITECTURE. 


The east side of the 
restored Darling House 
features an enclosed 


porch that opens onto ===- 
a pond surrounded by 
boulders from the nearby 
San Gabriel Mountains? 


Thirty miles east of Los Angeles at 
the foot of the San Gabriel Moun- 
tains, on land that used to be mostly 
lemon groves, is the small, verdant 
college community of Claremont, 
California: It is so charming, calm, 
and cultured that it’s hard to believe 
two frantic freeways are only minutes 
away—or that seven institutions of 


higher learning, including the famed 
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academic cluster The Claremont 
Colleges and a theological seminary, 


thrive within its boundaries. 

Many of the most appealing homes in 
this overwhelmingly residential town were 
built during the Colleges’ growth spurt 
between the 1910s and ’30s. This expansion 
overlapped with the arrival in the United 
States of a panoply of new architectural 
styles, from pre-World War I Arts & Crafts 
houses to the Eclectic Revivals that fol- 
lowed the war. All of them are represented 
in Claremont. 


Shifting Styles 

While the Arts & Crafts movement was 
a reaction against fussy Victorianism and 
the materialism of the machine age, it also 
recognized that life in the modern world 
was changing fast—and there would be 
no turning back. Obsessed with simplicity, 
fine materials, and excellent workmanship, 
the style seemed especially suited to the 
bungalow, a brand new house type that 
swept the United States in the first years 
of the 20th century. In fact, the bungalow 
and the Arts & Crafts ethic were so in 
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ABOVE: Claremont's historic 
district has several large 
bungalows with porch piers 
made of local stones, like 
this one. The diamond- 
paned window and door 
sash is a distinctive Arts & 
Crafts feature, while the 
small lemon tree at left 
hints at Claremont's citrus- 
grove past. 


LEFT: This two-story circa- 
1908 house is a late Queen 
Anne with Arts & Crafts 
design features. Of note are 
the shaded and practical 
gable-front Craftsman 
porch, and the wide-open 
roof eaves set on brackets. 
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tune with each other—and with America’s 
new frontier, California—that the three 
became forever entwined in American 
architectural history. 

Just as the Arts & Crafts began to 
fade, along came a new architectural fla- 
vor of the day—the Eclectic Revival styles. 
The Revivals drew heavily on historical 
European building precedents: Old Eng- 
lish, Spanish, French, and Mediterranean, 
with a smattering of Early American, from 
the colonial to the Federal eras. Often, pro- 
fessional architects produced house designs 
that were almost indistinguishable from 
their historical predecessors. 

Like the Arts & Crafts bungalow, 
Eclectic Revival houses found an enthu- 
siastic audience in California. Through 
travel, books, and wartime experience, 
Americans had gained considerable famil- 
iarity with European buildings—and they 
liked them. 
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Moreover, suburban living, smaller 


homes, smaller families, and shrinking, 


pools of household help had become factš 


of life in this transitional era. No longer 


interested in big, turn-of-the-century 
houses—but not quite ready for the rigors 
of straight lined Modernism—Americans 
could easily imagine living in cozy, pic- 
turesque Old English or Tudor cottages, 
Norman farmhouses, Spanish ranch 
houses, and miniaturized Mediterranean 
villas—with all the modern conveniences, 
including a car or two in the driveway. 

Thus, Claremont's older neighborhoods 
are filled with smallish to medium-sized 
Arts & Crafts and Eclectic Revival homes. 
Half a dozen streets in the historic district, 
within strolling distance of the Colleges, 
offer a satisfying abundance of them. Lush 
landscaping and the discreet but pervasive 
scent of roses and citrus add to a truly great 
vintage house-hunting adventure. 


This early Dutch Colonial house has an unusual 
three-window dormer with a bow roof on the 
second floor. The broad porch and wall of 
local stone tie it to Claremont’s Arts & Crafts 
movement. 


Architectural Roots 
Claremont’s houses in the Arts & Crafts 
style—including its simpler manifestations, 
Craftsman- and Mission-style houses, and 
bungalows—are easy to spot. A few obvi- 
ous gems, like the Darling House (1903) 
came directly from the drawing boards of 
star performers of the California Arts & 
Crafts movement (in this case, Pasadena’s 
legendary Charles and Henry Greene). 
Such exemplary designs included artis- 
tic, custom-designed stained-glass doors, 
windows, and lighting fixtures, as well as 
interior wall surfaces and built-in furniture 
of exotic and exquisitely finished woods. 
Most Arts & Crafts houses in Clare- 


mont came from designs offered by mer- 
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STYLE NOTES 
Arts & Crafts 


@ An air of informality, ease, 
and expansiveness 


@ "Ground-hugging" effect, 
more horizontal than 
vertical 


@ Low-pitched gable roofs 
with wide overhangs; 
exposed rafter ends; and 
open, louvered gable 
ventilators 


* 


Deep, welcoming porches. 


@ Building materials 
suggesting unity with 
nature: stained or dark- 
painted wood (clapboards 
or shingles) or stucco, with 
stone mostly reserved for 
foundations, lower walls, 
porch pillars, and landscap- 
ing features like planters — 


@ Large, multi-paned windows 
and doors 


@ Blurring of the distinction 
between indoors and 
outdoors 


@ Screened sleeping porches 


Spanish Colonial 
Revival 


@ One- or two-story height 


@ Flat or low-gabled roofs 
covered in clay barrel tiles 


& Flat, unbroken wall surfaces 
without window or door 
trim 

@ Arched door and window 
openings (especially over 
large picture windows); 
frequent use of casement 
sash, iron, or wood grilles; 
and canvas awnings 


@ Relatively few windows; 
frequently small 


@ Stuccoed walls 


@ Massive chimneys 
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chant builders or architectural plan books. 


Gustav Stickley’s Craftsman Homes series 
was nationally famous, but there were also 
numerous publications from West Coast 
sources, such as E. W. Stillman, Jud Yoho 
(owner of The Craftsman Bungalow Com- 
pany, which operated out of Seattle), and 
Henry Wilson. The Arts & Crafts umbrel- 
la covers both two-story houses and one- 
and one-and-a-half-story bungalows. 

The Eclectic Revival category is equal- 
ly broad and varied, generally drawing on 
traditional European residential examples, 


and includes Spanish Colonial Revivals, 
Mediterranean and Monterey Revivals, 
Old English, Tudors, and French (Nor 
man) styles. 

The passion for Spanish Colonial 
styles spun off from San Diego’s hugely 
popular Panama-California Exposition 
of 1915-16. While the exposition build- 
ings were in the Spanish Baroque mode, 
small and simple Spanish-derived domestic 
designs were more appealing to American 
homebuilders and -buyers. 

The Mediterranean Revival blended 
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STYLE NOTES 


Mediterranean 
Revival 


@ Larger, more formal, 
symmetrical, and decorative 
than Spanish Colonial 


Two stories 
Low-pitched hip roofs 


Broad, overhanging eaves 


++% + è 


Classical cast-stone 
ornament 


Old English and 
Tudor 


@ Asymmetrical footprint 


€ Multiple steep gables, 
roofed with wood, asphalt, 
or slate 


@ Masonry construction or 
stucco walls 


@ Tall chimneys 


@ Multi-paned windows with 
small lights, sometimes with 
casement sash or diamond- 
shaped panes 


@ English Cottage likely to 
have small, slanting hood 
projection over the front 
door 


@ Masonry construction 
and/or stucco.walls 


French (Norman) 


@ Rounded towers with 
conical roofs, often placed 
in the front angle of an 
L-shaped house 


za 


s 


ABOVE, TOP: Spanish Colonial-style houses come in many varieties, like this cottage-bungalow @ Half-timbering on the upper 
blend bearing a deep arched entrance, typical white stucco and red barrel tiles, blue casement walls 
windows, and a magnificent front garden overflowing with blossoms. 

* Steeply gabled or jerkin- 
ABOVE, BOTTOM: Designed by Lena Robbins in 1927, this Spanish Colonial Revival house has head (clipped-gable) roofs 
been handsomely restored with traditional Spanish-style awnings, and features a combination + 


: x Low-arched windows, often 
of one-and two-story wings and a projecting second floor set atop small arches. 


with small-paned casement 
OPPOSITE PAGE: Popular in the 1920s and '30s, the Mediterranean Revival style featured white sash 


walls and red barrel-tile roofs with a somewhat formal design, as shown on this 1925 house, 
which also has an entrance enhanced by a newer circular fountain. 
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A distinctive feature in Norman-style 
houses is a semicircular, conical- 
roofed entry between two wings of 
the house. This fine example has an 
arched entry trimmed in red brick. 


Claremont: A Pictorial History, by 
Judy Wright (Claremont Historical 
Research Center, 1980) 
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A 1927 house with a dramatic catslide gable around the front door, 
topped by a gem of a diamond-paned oriel window, shows exten- 
sive Old English characteristics. The steep hipped roof, and the brick 
accents around casement windows, could appear as easily ona 
Norman house as on an English one. 
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Old English influence is strong in Claremont. Even small 
touches like faux half-timbering set in a pair of bracketed front 
gables will do to create a suitably picturesque enhancement. 


traditional Spanish and Italian characteristics, with emphasis 
on Italian (Tuscan villa) aspects. Monterey Revival was based 
on a combination of Anglo and Spanish features popular in 
mid-19th-century California houses. These houses are always two 
stories high, and have a shallow, cantilevered second-floor porch. 
The other Revival styles were rooted in northern Europe. 
Old English and Tudor houses include both the small, studiedly 
informal English Cottage and the two-story, half-timbered Tudor 
house. Both are derived from Old English village house types. 
French Revival houses (also called Norman) are based on 
French village or farm houses and often look a lot like their Tudor 
Revival cousins, but have rounded, rather than angular, lines. 
The intriguing mélange of early 20th-century styles that forms 
Claremont's housing heritage has been thoughtfully gathered into 
a compact historic district—a source of great pride for the commu- 
nity and great pleasure for outsiders with an eye for architecture. fi 


Consult our guide to find the best cities in California 
for spotting Arts & Crafts architecture. 


online © 
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of bathroom restoratic 
he same era illustrates 


The problem with Catherine and Paul Wagner’s bathroom 
was obvious: They never used it. “It was this huge bathroom 
we just went into to brush our teeth,” Catherine says. Because 
the rooms only bathing apparatus was a hulking cast-iron 
clawfoot tub original to the house, the family had gotten into 
the habit of trekking down to the first-floor bath (installed in 
what was once the butler’s pantry) most of the time. 

It was an inconvenience that hardly fazed Catherine, who 
grew up in the house, a 1905 Arts & Crafts mansion in Seattle’s 
Capitol Hill neighborhood built by lumber baron Frank Hergert. 
She explains that her mother considered the deep tub too dan- 


gerous for Catherine and her sisters to use 
when they were children; over the years, 
the bathroom became an afterthought. 
“My family and I were just used to living 
that way,” she says. "When you've grown 
up in a house, it's hard to see how it can 
be changed.” 

The idea to make the bathroom more 
functional came from architect Larry John- 
son of The Johnson Partnership, whom 
the Wagners originally brought in to help 
update their kitchen. But as he toured the 
house with the couple, Larry saw the poten- 
tial to improve the bathroom as well. “A lot 
of it was organizational—it really needed a 
facelift more than anything,” he says. 

Larry decided to work with the bath- 
rooms compartmentalized layout and 
reorganize it to create more usable spaces. 


PRODUCTS: Custom cabinetry, Baron 
Building & Design; Subway tile (walls) 
and hex tile (floor), Subway Ceramics; 
Perrin & Rowe Georgian Era tub filler with 
hand shower, Rohl; Vanity sinks, Michael 
O'Brien; Brass washstand (W.C.), Rohl; 
Perrin & Rowe Country Spout widespread 
sink faucets, Rohl; Towel bars, rings, 
hooks, and mirror, Rohl; Promenade toilet, 
Toto; Umpqua sconces with Tiffany-style 


stained glass shades, Rejuvenation. 


MORE INFO: 

Baron Building & Design: 
baronbuildinganddesign.com 

Michael O'Brien: obriensinks.com 

Rejuvenation: rejuvenation.com 

Rohl: rohlhome.com 

Subway Ceramics: subwaytile.com 

Toto: totousa.com 


tub. A vanity cabinet with double sinks 
also provides additional storage; its design 
was inspired by a set of original cabinets 
Catherine's father discovered in the 
garage when the family first moved into 
the house. The room’s original pedestal 
sink was relocated to a basement bath- 
room used by one of the Wagners’ grown 
daughters, and a new period-style sink was 
added to the room housing the toilet. 
While the restoration was in progress, 
the family spent a month in the south of 
France. "We knew the house wasn’t going 
to be inhabitable, so Paul said, ‘As long as 
we're going to have to pay for a hotel, why 
not pay for one in France?” Catherine 
recalls. Before they left, Catherine and 
Paul selected period-appropriate subway 


The big old tub was refinished and moved 
into a niche bordered by windows. “It’s a lovely place to sit,” says 
Catherine. “And because it’s up against the window, you can have 
a cup of tea and a magazine with your bath.” 

Larry also added a shower to the room, in a space that had 
once been a linen closet. To make up for the loss in storage space, 
he installed builtin shelves and towel bars on either side of the 
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and hex tile for the walls and floors, and kept tabs on the project 
via phone and e-mail. 

The Wagners returned to find a refreshed bathroom that’s per 
fectly in line with the period of the house—and, more important, 
a bathroom they now use every day. “The bathroom it replaced 
was very beautiful, but not very functional,” Catherine says. “Now 
we have a really beautiful bathroom that’s really functional, too.” 
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HOWARD MILLER PHOTOS 


LEFT: In the master bathroom, 

the whirlpool tub is topped with 

a Carrara marble surround. “Even 
though it’s a modern idea, we tried 
to be sensitive by keeping it simple 
and using historic materials,’ says 


John. RIGHT and OPPOSITE: Before 
creating the arched tub enclosures, 
John made a template out of scrap 
cardboard so Mark and Lisa could 
approve the design. 


SPANISH 


Mark and Lisa Woodside had lived in their 1930 Spanish Colonial 
Revival in Pasadena, with its cramped and seriously remuddled 
bathrooms, for more than a decade before they finally decided 
they'd had enough. They began searching for a new place, but as 
they toured house after house, another option dawned on them. 

“You could tell some of the bathrooms in these homes had 
been remodeled, but they just didn’t look quite right,” says Lisa. 
“We realized we could do a much better job with our bathrooms,” 
adds Mark, “as long as we could find the right people to help us.” 

As it turned out, finding the right people was easy: One of 
Mark’s co-workers, a fellow old-house owner, referred the couple 
to restoration designer John Douglas. John’s first objective was to 
figure out how to rearrange the spaces so they would flow better. 

The guest bathroom had the biggest issues—the shower and 
a large sink vanity sat opposite each other along the length of the 
room, creating a narrow passageway. “You kind of had to shimmy 
between them to access the sink,” says John. 
The master bathroom also suffered from an 
awkward configuration that made the mod- 
est space seem even smaller than it was. Even 
worse: Neither of the bathrooms boasted the 


PRODUCTS: Revival wall tile 
and hexagonal floor tile, Mission 
Tile West; Primo Solo spa tub 
(master), Bain Ultra; Montecito 


NICK SAVOY PHOTOS 


the original bathrooms looked like,” says John, 
“so we had to re-imagine them through the lens 
of what might have been.” 

They did have one clue to go on: While work- 
ing in the crawl space beneath the guest bath, 


(master) and Venice (guest) fau- 


period details that had drawn Mark and Lisa 
to the house in the first place. “Cosmetically, 
they were a disaster,” says John. 


Mark had discovered a pile of the room’s original 
lavender subway tile and Deco-esque pencil trim. 
He was able to track down a similar tile from a 


cets, California Faucets; Milano 
pedestal sink (master), Le Bijou; 
Veronica sconce, Rejuvenation; 
Montecito tub filler and Venice 


In the guest bathroom, simply shifting 
things around (moving the tub enclosure to 
the back of the room, and putting the toilet 
opposite a period-appropriate pedestal sink) helped open up the 
space. For the master bathroom, John and contractor Jim Daniels 
had to get a little more creative, borrowing a foot or two from the 
adjoining bedrooms to widen the space. “That bathroom was so 
small that it was almost unusable,” says John. “I told them, ‘What 
we do to the bedrooms won't even be noticed, but if we make the 
bathroom larger, it will change how you use it. 

Once the spaces had been reconfigured, it was time to embellish 
them with authentic details. For both tubs, John designed an arched 
enclosure, a common feature in the 1930s. “We don’t know what 


x”> 
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shower, California Faucets. 


local supplier, but Lisa was initially skeptical about 
using such a bright color. 

“I wanted something a little more conserva- 
tive” she admits. But, says Mark, “I thought, if were going to do this, 
we need to make it look as original as possible.” He eventually won 
his wife over. “It turned out really stunning,” she says. 

In the master bathroom, the couple easily agreed on the same 
subway tile in a mint green, only to discover, after removing the old 
shower, that the original tiles were the same color. “It was almost 
like the house was speaking to us,” says John. 

The refreshed bathrooms have given Mark and Lisa the sense 
of luxury they sought, while maintaining a sense of history. “They 
have that retro feel,” says Lisa, “but everything is brand new.” 
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MORE INFO: 
Bain Ultra: bainultra.com 

California Faucets: calfaucets.com 

Le Bijou: lebijoucollection.net 

Mission Tile West: missiontilewest.com 
Rejuvenation: rejuvenation.com 
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PRODUCTS: Subway tile (on 
walls) and hex tile (on floor), 
Mcintyre Tile; Lloyd toilet, Toto; 
Vanity sinks, Villeroy & Boch; 
Faucets, Barber Wilsons; Salvaged 
pendant light, Architectural 
Antiques of Indianapolis. 


LEFT: "The Bullet” light fix- 
of the couples favorite sal- 
vage shops in Indianapolis. 
RIGHT: “I can tell the differ- 
ence, but most people can't” 


TUDOR 


The master bathroom that Betsi Grabe and Mark Deuze inherited 
in their 1930 Tudor could be described in one word: generic. “It was 
very generic remodeling store fare,” says cabinetmaker Nancy Hiller. 
Mark and Betsi are a bit less judicious when describing their bath- 
rooms previous incarnation. “It was the kind of place you wanted 
to get out of as soon as possible,” says Mark. “An ugly appendage 
on an otherwise glorious bedroom.” 

Mark and Betsi had visions of a master bath with the same 
sparse, sun-washed feeling that permeates the rest of their home. 
“Their natural aesthetic works very well with the austerity of the 
house,” observes Nancy. “It reminds me of Out of Africa,” she adds, 
a nod to Betsi's South African heritage. 

Mark and Betsi called upon Nancy and carpenter Tom Stocker, 
both of whom theyd previously collaborated with on a kitchen 
redo, to help them re-imagine the room. The 
couple started by removing any traces of the 
generic bathroom that once was, stripping 
the wood trim and removing layer upon 


MORE INFO: 


layer of ceiling. During this process, they 
discovered a portion of the original stucco 
ceiling, which they kept intact; in the rest 
of the room, they pulled out the ceiling up 
to the beams under the gable, creating a 
cathedral-like effect. “We were very lucky 


Architectural Antiques of Indianapolis: 
antiquearchitectural.com 


Barber Wilsons: barwil.co.uk 

Mcintyre Tile: mcintyre-tile.com 
Toto: totousa.com 
Villeroy & Boch: villeroy-boch.com 


Need more inspiration? Check out a photo 
gallery of our favorite bath restorations. 


KENDALL REEVES PHOTOS. 


a very simple, period-authentic foil to some 
of the other modern elements in the room,” 
says Nancy. The cypress is a near-exact 
match to the homes yellow pine trim, and 
salvaged hinges and latches further enhance 
authenticity. 

For the medicine cabinet above the 
vanity, however, it was Betsi and Mark who 
nudged Nanci in a more graphic direction by 


that the part of the ceiling that had been DE 
destroyed was under the gable,” notes Betsi. 


adding oversized salvaged steeple-tip hinges. 
“J love that Nancy is willing to take risks on 


EC 19 


Once they had stripped all the wood in 
the room and given it a urethane coating, Tom began to put the 
other elements of the room back together, installing hardwood floor 
ing and a wainscot of white subway tile with gray grout. Meanwhile, 
Mark and Betsi worked with Nancy to create custom cabinetry 
befitting the room’s new aesthetic. Their discussions resulted in 
bold pieces that still stay true to the period of the house. 

“Nancy has such an enormous knowledge about different styles 
and periods,” says Betsi. “She very subtly steered us toward what 
would be the very best for the house,” adds Mark. 

The recessed cypress cabinet behind the toilet, for example, “is 
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proportion,” says Betsi. 

Salvage played a big part in the finishing of the room, also 
making an appearance in the light fixture (a former church light 
that Mark and Betsi nicknamed “The Bullet”) and on the vanity, 
which features Art Nouveau pulls that Betsi found on a trip to 
South Africa. Even the cabinets, from the unfinished quartersawn 
oak vanity to the mahogany medicine cabinet, were made from 
different woods to give the impression that they were found pieces. 

Today, instead of avoiding the bathroom, Mark and Betsi find 
themselves taking refuge there. “I think our water bill has gone 
up,” jokes Betsi. “You just want to linger there.” fk 
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A home inspection is one of 
the most crucial steps on the 
path to old-house ownership. 
Here’s how to use it to deter- 
mine if you should take the 
plunge on that fixer-upper. 


By JANE POWELL 
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You've taken the leap and made an offer on an old house, 
and the seller has accepted it. Caught between euphoria 
and dread, you have only a few short weeks to reassure 
yourself that it’s the right house for you—and make sure 
you haven't agreed to sink your life savings into a pro- 
verbial money pit. 


And while you need to investigate the neighborhood, the 
zoning, the schools, and other concerns, the biggest piece of what 
the real estate people call “due diligence” will be the physical 
inspection of the house. Much of your decision on whether to go 
ahead with the sale, and a large part of your plans for fixing the 
house after you buy it, will be based on this document. 

An inspector will look at the building's systems and com- 
ponents and let you know if they are functional, when or if they 
might need replacement, whether they could be upgraded, or if 
their present state constitutes an immediate threat to life safety. 
A home inspection may not cover absolutely everything—extras 
like swimming pools, septic tanks, or burglar alarms will probably 
not be covered, so you might want to get separate inspections 
for these. (Especially septic systems—if not properly maintained, 
they can cost thousands of dollars to repair.) 


The Inspector Hunt 
First, you'll need to find an inspector. Real estate agents will 
often refer you to one, but you may want to find one on your 
own to ensure youre getting what you want from the evaluation. 
Inspectors are not licensed in most states, though many inspectors 
belong to ASHI (American Society of Home Inspectors; ashi.org) 
or NAHI (National Association of Home Inspectors; nahi.org), 
which may be able to provide referrals to members in your area. 
In addition, a subset of ASHI members has formed the Historic 
Building Inspectors Association ( inspecthistoric.org), whose 
members specialize in older buildings. Many general contrac- 
tors also perform inspections, but remember, you want someone 
who is experienced and trained in inspections—knowing how 
to build a house is not the same as knowing how to inspect one. 
Any inspector you hire should carry both general liability 
insurance and errors and omissions insurance, and the contract 
should spell out what will (or won't) be covered in the inspection 
process. Personal referrals can be helpful, so ask around. It may 
be more difficult to find an inspector who is familiar or knowl- 
edgeable about old houses, especially if old houses are not in the 
majority where you live. It requires more know-how to inspect 
an old house than one that’s only a few years old—the inspector 
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An inspector's written report may come in the form of a simple checklist, 
or a more detailed narrative report. Narrative reports are generally pref- 
erable, as they tend to give more specifics about the home's issues. 


WHEN TO RUN AWAY SCREAMING 


Almost anything can be fixed if you have enough 
money—but since most people don’t have unlim- 
ited funds, there are a few things that should give 
you cause to bail out. My personal list of red flags 
includes major drainage problems or unstable 
soil, mold problems so major that all the original 
fabric of the home will have to be removed, or pet urine that's 
soaked into the framing. (Anything else | can handle as long as 
the price is low enough to cover the cost of fixing it) Only you 
know what you’ willing to put up with and/or fix, and only 

you know how much time/money/effort you're willing to put in 
(though keep in mind that it will likely take twice as much as you 
think!). Inspection reports also can be used as bargaining chips, 
either to persuade the seller to lower the price or to kick back 
some money for repairs—which is often a better idea than let- 
ting the seller make the repairs, especially if they're the ones who 
remuddled the kitchen. 


insider's 
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JANE’S HOME INSPECTION REPORT 


Below are highlights from the report on my own house, a 1905 
bungalow | purchased in 2002. It's a pretty typical list for an old 
house. Having bought lots of fixer-uppers, it didn’t cause me to 
freak out (although reviewing it eight years later and realizing 
how much still hasn't been fixed was a little disturbing). Still, 
I've mostly used the report to prioritize what needs to be done 
on the house. 


EXTERIOR: 

Q Rusting flashing around the chimneys 

LJ} Lack of flashing around penetrations 

[] Exposed nailheads in the roof covering 

L.J Failing mortar in the chimneys 

C} Missing and deteriorated gutters 

[J Rotting rafter tails and fascia boards 

Q} Sagging eaves 

[] Holes in stucco siding 

CJ Missing sidewall shingles 

C} Open joints and missing putty on windows 

Q] Siding not far enough above grade 

Q Missing bricks and deteriorating mortar on porch steps 
(Q Rot and structural damage to porches 

[L] Uneven steps and lack of handrails on porches 

Q} Recommend ivy be pulled off the north side of the house 


BASEMENT: 

[L] Furnace and water heater need replacement soon 

C} Probable asbestos on ducts 

C] Improper modifications to original knob-and-tube wiring 
C] Junction boxes missing covers 

Q Circuit breaker panel recalled due to non-tripping breakers 
Q Lead closet bend under downstairs toilet 

3 Improper P-traps 

C] Plumbing fixtures not properly vented 

C} Sump pump connected to sewer line 

C] Issues with brick foundation 

L] Dampness in crawl space 


INTERIOR: 

C] Improper wiring modifications 
C} Lack of GFCI outlets in the bathrooms 
C} Missing light fixtures 
[J Evidence of roof leaks 
C} Broken sash cords 

C} Cracked window glass 


ATTIC: 

C] Lack of ventilation 

C} Improperly installed and 
inadequate insulation 

C] Evidence of rodent infestation 


RIGHT: An electrical tester 
(or multimeter), which 
can help diagnose electri- 
cal problems, is standard 
equipment in a home 
inspector's arsenal. 
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Asbestos removal requires 
proper equipment and 
techniques—if in doubt, 
leave it to the pros. 


needs to know how things were done back in the day, as well 
as how they're done now. If you can’t find an inspector who is 
conversant with old houses, then be prepared to take some of 
the recommendations you get with a grain of salt. 

Nationally, the cost of an inspection ranges from around 
$300 to $700, and it should take three to four hours. A larger 
or more complicated property may cost more and take longer. 
A $99 inspection with a checklist is probably not adequate for 
a historic home. You should make sure the inspection includes 
a narrative written report in addition to whatever the inspector 
will tell you verbally during the inspection. 


What to Expect When You're Inspecting 

If it all possible, you should be present during the inspection, 
and if you want to follow the inspector into the crawl space, 
then you might want to leave your dress slacks or high heels 
at home. How much an inspector will look at varies; some will 
climb on the roof or go into the attic, while others will opt for 
examining hard-to-reach spots with binoculars. Inspectors are 
not Superman: They can't see through walls, behind furniture, 
or into areas that are inaccessible, and obviously they're not 
allowed to poke holes to get a better look, since most inspections 
take place before the close of escrow. 

A good inspection should cover both the interior and exterior 
of the house and its various systems, including plumbing, heat- 
ing, and electrical. This doesn’t mean that every single electrical 
outlet or window will be tested—generally just a representa- 
tive sample—but the major stuff should be looked at. A good 
inspector should have tools like moisture meters, electrical testers, 
carbon monoxide detectors, and water pressure testers. Be aware 
that even the best inspector may not find everything—depending 
on the timing of the inspection, certain problems (such as roof 
leaks or drainage problems in the summer) can be difficult to 
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MOLD. Though more of a problem in new houses that are so 
tightly sealed they require mechanical ventilation, rather than in 
older houses that tend to have a lot of air leakage, mold can still 
be an issue. Mold is primarily the result of roof or plumbing leaks, 
damp basements or crawlspaces, lack of ventilation in bathrooms 
and kitchens, or the occasional flood. Minor amounts of mold and 
mildew can be cleaned up with bleach (see “Mold Management,” 
OHJ March/April '09), while major infestations may require having 
the mold tested (some kinds are more dangerous than others) and 
professionally abated. 


LEAD. Lead was used for years in plumbing pipes, fixtures, roof 
flashings, shower pans, and paint. Although the toxic effects of lead 
were discovered in the early 19th century, it wasn’t banned as a 
paint ingredient until 1978, and lead solder for plumbing pipe con- 
nections and in faucets wasn't phased out until 1986. 

A lead closet bend under a toilet or lead solder in pipe con- 


nections is probably nothing to worry about. Actual lead water 
supply pipes should be replaced. But the biggest source of lead 

in old houses is paint. Lead-based paint has a tendency to “chalk,” 
producing lead dust. Flaking lead paint, or sanding or scraping of 
existing paint, can release lead dust, which is not good for you and 
is extremely bad for children. Lead paint can be removed by home- 
owners using appropriate precautions (see epa.gov/lead for guide- 
lines), or it can be professionally abated or encapsulated. 


ASBESTOS. Asbestos is fireproof and impervious to practically 
everything, which made it an excellent filler and reinforcement. 
Unfortunately, because it doesn’t break down, it can lodge itself in 
your lungs and eventually kill you. Asbestos is likely to be found in 
an old house, typically as pipe or flue insulation, popcorn ceilings, or 
combined with other materials, as with asbestos-cement shingles or 
vinyl-asbestos tiles. It also was used in patching compounds, floor- 
ing adhesives, and certain kinds of vermiculite insulation. Although 
asbestos has mostly been phased out, it is still used in roof cement, 


uncover. Usually the report will include some recommendations 
for correcting issues that were found, often boiling down to “Get 
somebody to fix this” or “Get a new one.” 

Don't be disheartened if the inspector comes back with a 
seemingly endless list of things to fix. Even 
a brand new house will have a few things 


brake pads, and a few other products. 

Asbestos poses little danger if not disturbed, so it's best to leave 
it alone if possible. Nearly all asbestos-related disease has occurred 
from occupational exposure. According to the Department of 
Health and Human Services, “non-occupational exposure to asbes- 
tos in both indoor and outdoor exposures is extremely low.” The 
time to be concerned is if the asbestos is crumbling or damaged, 
or if you're planning demolition or removal. The first thing to do is 
send a sample to be tested at a lab (which will cost about $50), as 
not all popcorn ceilings or tile mastics contain asbestos. If there is 
asbestos present, it's best to have it professionally abated, which will 
cost $1,000 and up. 

Asbestos tiles or shingles are less dangerous than insulation 
since the asbestos is encapsulated within the material and won't be 
released unless the material is broken up or sanded, so do-it-your- 
self removal is a more viable option. Asbestos has to be carefully 
bagged and taken to special landfills—contact your local hazard- 
ous waste authority to find out the rules. Some jurisdictions don’t 
allow homeowners to remove asbestos at all, while some allow DIY 
removal of a limited amount. 


use phrases like “the end of its useful life” or “average lifespan,” 
but that doesn’t mean that component of your house is going 
to fall apart tomorrow or that you can’t go on using it for the 
next 50 years. On the other hand, there may be things that are 

an immediate life-safety threat, such as 


Attention, newly minted old-house owners! gas leaks, a porch in imminent danger of 


wrong with it, and an old house is likely ROSIE panas collapse, or rats living in the stove. Most 
to have lots of things wrong (but no mat aap s ua of the inspector's finds will fall somewhere 


ter how neglected a building has been, it 
takes a very long time for one to actually 
fall down). Some will be in the category 
of annoying rather than life-threatening—broken sash cords, 
non-functioning doorbells, or missing window screens. Other 
things that an inspector may consider unsavory will be the very 
things you find charming about the house—a vintage stove, 
functioning gas lights, or an original bathroom. Many things in 
old houses are now considered obsolete, and the inspector might 
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between these extremes. 

In most cases (see “When to Run 
Away Screaming,” page 45, for excep- 
tions), there's no need to fear the inspector—take the report, 
along with your subscription to OHJ, and set forth into the won- 
derful world of old-house ownership. fi 


Longtime contributor Jane Powell is a restoration consultant and 
the author of several bungalow books. 
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‘When a Dallas couple decided 


to revive the decrepit old house 


va o oemt across the street, they ended up 
greeted by hardwood floors anda 5 š 3 š 
beadboard ceiling on the porch. $ with a new place to call home. > 
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Whether you call it “electric blue” or “painter’s-tape blue” the startling hue 
that coated the frontparlor woodwork in Clark Mitchell and JW. Brasher's 
turn-of-the-century Foursquare most definitely could not be called “period.” 
The house had been built circa 1905 by renowned Dallas architect Otto 


Lang for himself and his family. But as the years passed, it changed hands 


many times as the once-thriving neighborhood around it fell to crime and 


decrepitude in the shadow of downtown Dallas’ rising skyscrapers. 


When Clark and JW. bought the 
house in 2004, it had been thoroughly re- 
muddled. Originally a single-family home, 
it had been converted to an upstairs- 
downstairs rental duplex, with alterations 
to match: a second front door, a second- 
floor kitchen, a new room boxed in over 
the porch, and a staircase tacked onto 
the back. Its wood “teardrop” siding was 
cloaked in asbestos shingles. 

The house was in too woeful a state to 
inspire an initial rush of affection from its 
eventual owners. This romance unfolded 
in a mote circuitous way. 
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Clark and JW. had first fallen in love 
with a home of similar age in Munger 
Place, a planned community built in the 
early 20th century. That house, however, 
had such serious structural problems that a 
general contractor told them he could build 
a new house that looked old for half the 
price of fixing it. 

So Clark and J.W. did just that, purchas- 
ing a lot in the adjacent, more affordable 
Swiss Avenue neighborhood and designing 
a new-old house, inspired by JW.s grand- 
mother’s West Texas home, where he fondly 
remembers family holiday gatherings. 


Homeowners Clark (above, left) and J.W. 
(right) were guided in their restoration by 

a 1909 photo of the home—a gift froma 
descendant of the house’s original owner— 
which clued them in on the home’s original 
cladding and what sort of railing to wrap 
around the porch. 
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ABOVE: "There's only one new window in 

the entire house,” says Clark, “and it’s in 

the kitchen.” All of the home's other, origi- 
nal windows were stashed in the detached 
garage when he and J.W. moved in. Also miss- 
ing? The kitchen floor, thanks to a stalled res- 
toration attempt by a previous owner. Today, 
modern granite countertops and appliances 
make the kitchen user-friendly, while sal- 
vaged wood floors hark to an earlier era. 
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The couple figured they would grow 
old in this home, but they couldn't spend 
the rest of their lives looking at the sad old 


Lang house, which sat, neglected, across 
the street. So they bought that house, too, 
and set about restoring it. Their plan was 
to put both houses on the market and sell 
whichever one went first, then make the 
other one their home. 
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They had barely begun the restora- 
tion when a couple walking by struck up 
a conversation. Their contract on another 
house had just fallen through, and they 
lightheartedly asked how much Clark and 
JW. wanted for the new-old house. Jokingly, 
the homeowners remember, they threw out 
a ridiculously high price. The couple went 
on their way, but, recalls JW., they soon 
stopped walking, in serious discussion. They 
came back, and just like that, before it even 
hit the market, the new-old house had sold. 
The Lang house would be Clark and J. Ws 


new domicile. 


Home Work 


Plenty of restoration work remained to 
be done. An investor who purchased the 
house in the late 1990s had started, but had 
apparently run out of steam. He had taken 
the walls down to the studs, yanked out 
the kitchens, and refinished the heart-pine 
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floors upstairs before giving up, leaving the 
house unlivable. Clark and J.W. moved into 
the property 400-square-foot garage apart- 
ment (formerly the servants’ quarters) and 
tolled up their sleeves. 

They started by "buttoning up; as 
J.W. puts it, in preparation for winter. They 
hauled original windows from the garage and 
reinstalled them in their openings, which 
had been inexplicably boarded up. They 
brought in professionals to modernize the 
wiring, update the plumbing, and blow insu- 
lation into the walls. Then they set about 
making sense of the interior. 

One thing that didn’t add up: An 
angled wall in the dining room was adja- 
cent to a similar one with a fireplace in the 
parlor, so they reasoned that the dining 
room must have had a fireplace, too. “One 
of the first things we did was go in and pry 
off that wood to see if it really was there,” 
says JW. Indeed, the planks pulled away 
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LEFT and ABOVE: The restored dining room 
includes homemade draperies, refinished 
woodwork, and an excavated fireplace. 
After exhuming it, they had its brickwork 
repointed, then added a mantel and a 

tile hearth. BELOW: The owners’ taste for 
Mission-style furniture defines the parlor, a 
favored reading spot for Clark. He and J.W. 
used wallpaper remnants they found in this 
room to select new paper with a pattern 
and colors similar to the original print. 
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to reveal an original brick fireplace. They 
hired a brick specialist to repoint the mortar, 
then purchased an appropriate mantel from 
a local collector. (They'd lucked out with the 
adjacent parlor mantel, which was the only 
unpainted woodwork in the whole house.) 

Stripping the rest of the wood trim of 
layer after layer of paint—including that 
shocking blue—would prove to be one of 
the restoration’s most difficult tasks. Using 
chemical strippers and a heat gun, J.W. spent 
weeks on just two living room columns 
before consulting with general contractor 
Wayne Guthrie about alternative methods. 
Wayne responded with an unconventional 
approach, using a planar, precisely adjusted, 
to remove all the paint but as little wood as 
possible from virtually every inch of trim in 
the house so that it could be re-stained in 
the original style. - 


Great Saves 

The frugal spirit that led Clark and JW. to 
build their new-old house once again guided 
them as they tended to the home’s remain- 
ing finishing details. JW. throws the credit 


LEFT: The home’s airy entry accommodates 
chocolate lab Scarlett and two other happy 
dogs, in addition to its human owners and 
guests. ABOVE and BELOW: Sunny yellow 
walls complement period furnishings ina 
bedroom. OPPOSITE: The shaded back porch 
offers Clark, J.W., and their dogs respite from 
the blazing Texas sun. 


for bargain-hunting squarely in Clark’s court: 
“He’s one of those people who, if we see 
something we like and both think it’s too 
expensive, hell figure out a way to do it.” 

Those novel cost-cutting approaches 
grace various rooms throughout the house. 
In the dining room, they re-hung draperies 
from the new-old house that Clark had sewn 
himself from material he found at fabric out- 
lets. The light fixtures in the stairwell and 
dining room are treasures from the closeout 
aisle at a hardware store. They spent hours 
on the weekends sorting through spindles 
at a surplus store to re-construct the missing 
banister on the upstairs landing. 

When it came to wallpaper, they 
shopped through DirectBuy, a service that 
enables consumers to save money by pur- 
chasing directly from manufacturers. They 
found a book of papers that were consistent 
in style with the house, then picked the pat- 
terns they would hang themselves. In the 
dining room, they chose one that “looks like 
it’s old and faded and cracked,” says Clark. 
For the front parlor, they made a near match 
to an old scrap of original paper they'd recov- 
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When Otto Lang built his family’s Foursquare, the Swiss Avenue district still had many 
empty lots. By the time Clark Mitchell and J.W. Brasher purchased it, those neighbor- 
hood lots were full, but many originally proud homes had fallen into similar states of 
disrepair. "There's all these missing teeth on these streets,” says J.W. "You've got to 

fill them in, or it'll never be a neighborhood again.” Recognizing this need, and hav- 
ing enjoyed restoring their own home, the pair started a business in restoration and 
period-appropriate new construction. Only a couple of projects later, the housing 
market plummeted, putting their real-estate ventures on hold. But they feel confident 
that, given its proximity to Dallas's thriving downtown business district, the pause in 
the neighborhood's rejuvenation won't last. And when the market comes back, they'll 


get back to helping restore the whole neighborhood. 


ered. “It had the same color palette and a 
similar stripe to it,” says JW. “It was kind of 
like, ‘I can’t copy it exactly, Otto, but I'm 
going to do the best I can here.” 

Clark refers to this sentiment as “chan- 
neling Otto”—both men take the original 
architect's intentions seriously. “The man 
did some incredible work,” says JW., noting 
his contributions to prominent Dallas land- 
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marks like the Sanger Brothers Department 
Store and the Magnolia Building, with the 
iconic flying red horse on its roof. Clark and 
J.W. are honored to be ushering Lang’s own 
home into its next era, and they feel the 
weight of such responsibility. If Otto were 
to return tomorrow, says J.W., “Td want him 
to walk in and go, ‘You know, I really like 
this. This feels like home.” fik 


The original bathtub in an upstairs bath- 
room is curiously long—a quirk attributable, 
according to the house’s lore, to the original 
homeowner's unusual height. 
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Reviva 


A READER'S INNOVATIVE PROJECT 
RESTORES THE MISSING TOWER ROOF 
ON HIS ITALIANATE HOUSE. 


STORY AND PHOTOS BY HARRY E. CAME 


In 1989 I moved to Waukegan, Illinois, and bought a wonderful little 1842 
Greek Revival. It was a fantastic house, but I always wanted something a 
little bigger. As I walked my dog to the local park, I often passed a hulk- 
ing 1872 Italianate that had seen better days. When, a few years later, 
I heard it was for sale, I jumped at the chance to buy the house—and 


all the huge projects it required. 


One of the saddest elements of my 
new house was a truncated roof atop the 
central tower. It just didn’t look right— 
you could tell something was missing. I 
vowed that one day, I would make the 
roof whole again. 

As I researched my home’s history, 
I learned it had gone through a lot 
since being built by a widow, Harriet 
Biddelcom, for her family. While the 
home only had two other owners before 
me, it had undergone many changes, 
including being turned into three apart- 
ments in the 1930s. Previous owners told 
me that the tower roof had “blown off 
in the 1940s,” but I believe it probably 
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rotted away from lack of maintenance. 
After it was gone, asphalt shingles were 
slapped on the truncated form that had 
once been soldered in metal sheeting. 


Resourceful Research 
I had a poor-quality photograph from the 
1930s showing my home’s original, hand- 
some Second Empire concave mansard 
tower with roundel windows. Another 
house down the street bore a similar 
roof and some identical millwork; both 
gave me a clear picture of how I hoped 
to restore the roof. 

My dream began to materialize the 
day I broached the subject with a neigh- 


TAR olay” 


CECE EET 


-_follanate, Queen Anne, Arts & C s 
! ungalows, and even some Prairie 
influence. It is also located on Lake — 
Michigan, about 40 i 


bor and friend who also happens to be 
a master carpenter. Rich Rucinski had 
done some wonderful work on my house, 
including building new cabinets to match 
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old ones in my kitchen, so I brought up 
my idea for the tower restoration with 
him, expecting a lack of interest. To the 
contrary, when I showed him what had 
been there and what the house might 
look like again, I saw a gleam in his eye. 
We soon forged a plan. 

In its original incarnation, the tower 
and roof would have been built in situ 
on the house, by carpenters and trades- 
people perched on scaffolding, ropes, or 
the like. Because Rich could only work 
on this project in the afternoons and on 
Saturdays, building a new roof on top of 
the house would have been impractical, 
dangerous, and more expensive, with 
scaffolding required for months. Rich 
also was worried this method would be 
harder on his knees. He suggested we 
build the tower on the ground, then “fly” 
it into position. 


ae EE 


ABOVE: A 1930s photo, given to 
Harry by the previous owners, 
shows the original roof as well 
as early porch additions that 
were removed in the ‘50s. 


LEFT and OPPOSITE: Architect 
Steve Kolber sketched the new 
elevations based on Harry’s 
research and carpenter Rich 
Rucinski's design modifications. 


architect friend, Steve Kolber, create 
drawings based on my research. We also 
made some small improvements to the 
design. For example, the original curve 
of the concave mansard had flared out 
considerably near the bottom of the roof. 
We decided to increase the angle (thus 
decreasing the curve) so snow and water 
wouldn’t accumulate there and poten- 
tially shorten the new roof’s lifespan. 
The original covering on both the 
tower and the rest of the house was made 
of flat squares of tin that were hand-sol- 
dered and waterproof. However, putting 
a metal roof over my entire house was 
cost-prohibitive, so I made the difficult 
decision to place asphalt shingles on 
the house’s low-pitched roof. Asphalt 
wouldn’t do on the tower, however, so 
Rich and I decided to use round cedar 
shingles—a total of 2,000 of them. I 


ABOVE: A view of the truncated tower 
before restoration. ”It just didn't look 
right,” says Harry. “You could tell some- 
thing was missing.” 


painted them by hand pre-installation, 
Design Tweaks 


Before we started working, I had an 


and for weeks, I had clotheslines strung 
across my garden bearing shingles hang- 
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Working on the ground in Harry’s driveway, 
Rich first assembled the ribs, which he cut 
using a template and a heavy-duty jigsaw. 


ing out to dry. 

Rich began the project by transfer- 
ring the angles from Steve’s drawings 
onto 2x12s, using a compass to achieve 
the arc of the mansard. Then, he cut 
the boards with a heavy-duty jigsaw to 
create the common rafters. (This was no 
easy task because of two compound arcs; 
Rich created a template to get the cor 
rect cut.) He used the same technique 
on the hip rafters. Next, he applied 34" 
plywood over the whole frame. Before 
attaching the shingles, Rich rolled felt 
paper and a layer of plastic mesh over the 
plywood. He then nailed each shingle by 
hand, using two galvanized nails. Even 
with the increased angle on the man- 
sard, it was difficult for Rich to make 
the shingles bend enough to follow the 
roofline’s curve. 

As the tower began to take shape, 
I started worrying that our proportions 
might not be correct. Despite our care- 
ful measurements of the existing foot 
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After Rich covered the fram- 
ing with plywood, the roof 
was ready to get gussied up 
in decorative cedar shingles 
and copper accents. 


Whats in a name? 


Since my roof's completion, I've often been asked the name of this structure: “Is ita 
cupola or is it a belvedere?” | always answer the same way: “It's a roof—a very fancy roof, 
but a roof” Others ask if there is a room up there—there's not; it's just an extension of 
the attic, For Victorians, the main objective of this type of structure was to be a little more 
ostentatious than their neighbors. To those who ask why Victorians would have put such 
an elaborate roof on the tower in the first place, my answer is, again, always the same: 


“Because they could.” 


print—which were the basis of the new 
design—once the plywood was added to 
the skeleton and then the mansard roof 
was constructed, I became certain that 
after the tower was set into place it would 
look giant, like an oversized lampshade 
up on the roof. (I even imagined my 
neighbors referring to the oversized fiasco 
as "Harry's Folly,” but tried to keep those 
thoughts at bay—plus, as it turned out, 
my worries were completely unfounded.) 

One of the most enjoyable parts of 
the project was deciding what kind of 
decoration to include. (All of our choic- 
es, of course, were based on what was 
historically accurate, and what would suit 


the roof.) I discovered a roofing orna- 
ment company, W.F. Norman of Nevada, 
Missouri, which has been in business for 
about as long as my house has been in 
existence—it may have even provided 
the original roof decorations. 

Because I wanted the project to last, 
I chose copper for the little gabled roofs 
on the bottom of each side, as well as for 
the hip roof and the finial on the top of 
the structure (although the only photo- 
graph I'd found was cut off at the top, a 
photograph of a similar roof with a promi- 
nent finial convinced me to add one), the 
hoods on the roundel windows, and scrolls 
and other decorations. I hired a wonderful 
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coppersmith named Sock Woodruff from 
Custom Gutters in Lake Forest, Illinois, 
to do all of the metalwork. 


Lifts and Balances 
We originally planned to lift the roof 
into place using straps, but worried that 
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RIGHT: In a breathtaking move, the 5,000- 
pound roof, suspended by its lifting arms from 
a crane, is hefted into position atop the tower. 


ABOVE and BOTTOM RIGHT: Rich helps guide 
the roof into place. Afterward, he attached the 
roof to its new sills, then cut the lifting arms 
away to complete the project. 


the whole thing might be too top-heavy, 
causing us to lose some control in placing 
it. We also weren’t sure how we could 
remove the straps once the new roof was 
in place. So Rich decided to build “lifting 
arms” extending from the corners of the 
roof, made of 2x10s we could chop off 
once the roof was in place. (The arms 
also would provide better stability since 
they were at the top of the roof instead of 
the bottom.) After the roof was in place, 
we planned to cover the lifting points at 
the four corners with a galvanized metal 
rope decoration from W.F. Norman. 
Early on the morning of the installa- 
tion, Rich was up on the tower tearing off 
the old roof and installing new 2x10 sills 
to give our mansard a good, flat founda- 
tion. The crane arrived mid-morning— 
along with the mayor and all of my neigh- 
bors and friends. I was terrified, worried 
about lifting this 5,000-pound monster 
into place. As the mansard rose, a hush 
fell over the crowd as it swung gently in 
air. The crane operator maneuvered it 
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slowly into position and lowered it onto 
its new base, setting it into place among 
the existing gutters and original soffits, 
with their huge ornamental Italianate 
brackets and intaglio decorations. Rich 
then secured the new roof to the old with 
steel strapping, cut off the lifting arms, 
and covered the four corners with the 
pre-painted, zinc-coated roping. We had 
done it—placed the new roof onto the 
old house perfectly in one frightening, 
exhilarating move. With the new roof 


resting atop it, the house finally appears 
finished. fi 
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Bathroom. 


Oj 


A RANGE OF NEW PRODUCTS 


COUN: 


FOR BATHROOMS 


SHOWS OFF FRESH, PERIOD-INSPIRED DESIGNS, AS WELL 
AS SOME INNOVATIVE TECHNOLOGY. By true OHJ Eprroriat STAFF 


A Nothing makes a bathroom statement like a pretty, period console 
A sink—one with delicate lines yet a substantial presence. The new 
Colette from Devon & Devon, an Italian company new on the American 
scene, is all that and more. Sitting on graceful, delicately turned legs, the 
43"-wide porcelain console with curved backsplash delivers a hefty shot 
of 1930s glamour. Available in black or white, with a choice of chrome 
(shown), brass, or matching porcelain legs, it’s sure to become an instant 
classic. (718) 237-2870; devon-devon.com 
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A. In the fanciest houses, marble and crystal 

À have always been de rigueur. Kohler's new 
Kallos undermount sink lets you transfer that 
elegant combination into the bathroom. Crafted 
of spun glass, the 14"-diameter sink features a 
cut-glass design on the bottom that's reminis- 
cent of fine crystal. While the decorative glass 
bowl refracts and amplifies available light, it also 
completely obscures the contents of the vanity 
beneath; a smooth inside surface keeps the bowl 
easy to clean. (800) 456-4537; kohler.com 
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The bathroom is probably the most used room in 
the house, and it’s also generally the smallest— 
facts that have made baths a prime target for the 
whims of decorating fashions through the years. 


We can almost hear the old advertising slogans now: 
“In today’s homes, COLOR offers endless opportunities!” 
“Color and design, relate the bathroom and the boudoir!” 
“Assure a color combination that is highly individual and 
beautiful!” Considering these phrases come from actual ads 
of the 1930s and ’50s, is it any wonder so few baths have 
remained original? The lure of marketing and promise of 
a modern oasis was too strong to resist. 


Clawfoot tubs are the workhorses of old-house bathrooms: 


A sturdy, solid, and always ready to transport a tired, achin 
y g 


soul. The Elegance bath from Sunrise Specialty offers all that and 


more. The generous double-slipper tub comes in two lengths, 


e 


worries away. For the first time, it’s available in a cream-colored 


hue, for folks who want to make a slightly more subtle statement. 
The tub sits on lion’s paw feet in a choice of chrome, brass, or oil- 


rubbed bronze (shown). (800) 444-4280; sunrisespecialty.com 
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61" or 70", both of which have a 14%" deep well to help soak your 


Today, we're fortunate to live a time when “modern” 
and “period” don’t have to be at odds with each other. 
There are many wonderful offerings out there—from tubs 
and sinks to faucets and lights—that were designed with 
period accuracy in mind. More and more, these items are 
also incorporating up-to-the-minute technology that saves 
energy or water, or adds another innovative feature. Our 
editors have pored over the latest lavatory offerings to bring 
you the best and the brightest. They prove that today, you 
don’t have to choose between modern conveniences and 
period authenticity for your bathroom—you really can have 
both. That's great news for a room that’s long suffered the 
slings and arrows of fashion’s flights of fancy. 


BATHTUBS 


a Anew twist on a classic tub design can be 
A hard to find. Devon & Devon's inspired Regal 
transforms the traditional vision of a Roman 


tub by encasing a cast-iron interior in polished 
aluminum, adding modern panache to a well- 
known form. As with the antique design that 
inspired it, plumbing holes are placed along the 
tubs long side, which measures a respectable 
66" (It's also available without pre-drilled holes, 
for those who prefer wall- or floor-mounted 
faucets.) The aptly named tub adds a polished air 
of royalty to a common bathroom fixture. (718) 
237-2870; devon-devon.com 
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> > > Don't be fooled by appear- 
ances. Moen's new LEED-rated Envi 
Eco-Performance showerhead may 
look like that old standard installed 

in your grandma's bath, but it's full 

of up-to-the-minute technology that 
places it squarely in the 21st century. 
Its spiral-shaped nozzle pattern offers 
multiple settings that envelop users 

in an invigorating body spray with a 
powerful stream. The experience is akin 
to a standard modern showerhead, but 
in reality you're only using 1.75 gallons 
of water per minute—a three-quarter- 
gallon savings from the industry stan- 
dard. (800) 289-6636; moen.com 


à With their primitive shapes and 

A rustic finishes, Sonoma Forge's 
faucet and shower offerings are a 
natural fit for a host of simply designed 
old houses, from Dutch Colonial cot- 
tages to Craftsman bungalows. The 
company’s WaterBridge exposed 
shower (now available in a floor-mount 
design) showcases the beauty of the 
shower's essential components, while 
its lightly textured nickel finish hints at 
a handmade pedigree. (800) 330-5553; 
sonomaforge.com 
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< 4 When it comes to bathroom 
luxury, a rain-style showerhead is 
at the top of many wish lists—its 
gently drenching spray puts both 
the weak trickle and pulverizing 
pressure of old showerhead models 
to shame. But generally, rain show- 
erheads have been as contemporary 
as the concept behind them—until 
now. Kohler is letting old-house 
owners in on the luxury with the 
introduction of a traditionally styled 
rain showerhead. It's available in 
both a ceiling-mount or a more peri- 
od-friendly wall-mount, in one of six 
finishes. (800) 456-4537; kohler.com 
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A The vintage industrial aesthetic is a growing 
A. trend in period homes, and the latest style star 
for the bathroom comes courtesy of Waterworks. 
Their new Henry line blends Industrial Age under- 
pinnings with Modernist influences to create one- 
of-a-kind elegance. The collection's singie-hole 
lavatory faucet, which features a progressive valve 
mixer that heats up the water as you turn the cross 
handle, is simple and traditional enough to fit into 
a wide range of old houses, but with a unique 
design that makes a bold statement. Available in 
three finishes. (800) 899-6757; waterworks.com 
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FAUCETS 


< < While there's a wealth of faucet options out there today, there 
still aren't many boasting 1950s design sensibilities—especially if your 
preferences lean towards the kitschier side of that era. If you've been 
looking for the perfect complement to the Naugahyde lounger in 
your retro living room, check out the Bel Air faucet from Lefroy Brooks. 
Boasting a streamlined, aerodynamic spout and winged handles that 
seem ready to take flight (rocket-shaped handles are also available), 
the faucet will transport your bathroom to another time—one where 
cars were colossal and Elvis was king. Available in four finishes, includ- 
ing Polished Chrome (shown). (718) 302-5292; lefroybrooks.com 


P P > These days, tap-water filters have G 
become as common in kitchens as pothold- i 
ers—so why do most of us still settle for 
unfiltered water in the bathroom? The 
folks at Rohl are helping to eliminate this 
discrepancy by bringing their signature 
integrated filtration technology to 
a lavatory faucet. With a curvy 
gooseneck and lever-style han- 
dies, the look of the Georgian 

Era faucet is turn-of-the-century 
traditional, but the technology 
behind it is decidedly cutting- 
edge. Turn one handle, and you 
get unfiltered hot or cold water 
for washing hands and faces; the other 
handle dispenses cold filtered water for 
drinking and brushing teeth. Available in 
five finishes. (800) 777-9762; rohlhome.com 


< <q When your home has 
a defined style, it’s relatively 
easy to find products for it—but 
what about the multitudes of 
transitional homes out there 
that bridge the gap between a 
few different styles? Enter Graff's 
Topaz faucet, which takes inspi- 
ration from a variety of sources, 
making it a versatile old-house 
option. The faucet’s Deco-esque 
faceted bases are softened by 
a curving spout and tapered 
lever handles. The juxtaposition 
of these forms creates a time- 
less look that can be seamlessly 
integrated into a variety of mid- 
century baths. (800) 954-4723; 
graff-faucets.com 
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A Adding vintage inspiration to 
A spot-on period reproduction 
fixtures, Schoolhouse Electric's new 


Aria shade boasts a floral design that's 


so delicate it seems to float around 
the surface. The pattern, created by 
Yellena James, a Sarajevo-born artist 
who draws inspiration from nature, is 
reminiscent of 1940s textiles. The art- 
work is available on several styles of 
shades, and comes in Green (shown), 
Charcoal, Stretto (blue/multicolor), 
and etched glass. The Aria fits on 
many of the company’s period-style 
sconces (such as the Irvine Double 
fixture, shown here). (800) 630-7113; 
schoolhouseelectric.com 
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A There seems to be an unwrit- 

A tenrule that bathroom lighting 
should be simple and stream- 
lined, even in the most ornate old 
houses. But given that bathrooms 
today are viewed more as luxuri- 
ous retreats than utilitarian spaces, 
doesn't it make sense that attitudes 
about lighting should shift accord- 
ingly? House of Antique Hardware's 
Victorian Star sconce brings a touch 
of long-overdue refinement to the 
bath, with its exquisitely detailed 
backplate and etched frosted glass 
shade. For high-style Victorian-era 
homes, it's the perfect antidote to 
bathroom banality. (888) 223-2545; 
houseofantiquehardware.com 


<4 4 Capitalizing on the vintage 
industrial design trend, the Ford's 
Mill wall fixture—the latest offering 
from Rejuvenation—features swing- 
ing arms and turnkeys on the sock- 
ets. A wide variety of base finishes 
and shade options makes the fixture 
easily customizable. As shown (with 
an oil-rubbed bronze finish and opal 
cone shades that allow a glimpse of 
Edison-style bulbs), it’s an ideal fit 
for turn-of-the-century baths that 
call for a bit of sepia-toned romance. 
(888) 401-1900; rejuvenation.com 
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Product Showcase 


Acorn Manufacturing 

Cast iron grilles and registers and top 
of the line forged iron products. Makers 
of hand-forged builder's hardware, 
including entry sets, shutter hardware, 
passage and privacy sets, strap hinges, 
cabinet hardware and accessories. 
508-339-4500; www.acornmfg.com 


Circle 002 on Reader Service Card for Free Information 


Bendheim, S.A. 

Bendheim's Japanese Rice Paper cabinet glass- 
es are true safety laminated panels encapsulat- 
ing fine Japanese rice papers. 

800-221-7379; 
www.bendheimcabinetglass.com 


Circle 009 on Reader Service Card for Free Information 


California Paints 

The new 20th Century™ Colors of America 
collection from California Paints showcases 
authentically researched and documented col- 
ors spanning four iconic architectural periods 
and one hundred years. 

978-623-9980; www.californiapaints.com 
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Carlisle Wide Plank Floors 

The Carlisle family has handcrafted traditional 
wide plank wood floors one board at a time 
since 1966. Authentic representations of an 
American folk art—heirlooms to be treasured 
for generations. 

800-595-9663; www.wideplankflooring.com 
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Connor Homes 

Brian Grant Brady House by Connor Homes, 
a Mill-built home designed and crafted 
in Middlebury, Vermont and erected in 
Delanson, New York. 

802-382-9082; www.connorbuilding.com 
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Gorilla Glue 

Gorilla Glue is incredibly strong and 100% 
waterproof. It is the ideal solution for projects 
indoors and out. Bonds wood, stone, metal, 
ceramic, foam, glass and much more! 
800-966-3458; www.gorillatough.com. 


Hamilton Sinkler 

Manufacturer of decorative registers 
and vents, door and window hardware, 
cabinet hardware and bath accessories. 
Made from brass and bronze in both 
rustic and contemporary styles with 
custom capabilities. 

212-760-3377; www.hamiltonsinkler.com 


Circle 025 on Reader Service Card for Free Information 


Sheldon Slate Products 

Mining and manufacturing of slate 
products. Sinks, counters, floor tile, 
roofing, and monuments. Business from 
earth to finished product. Custom work 
a specialty. 

207-997-3615; www.sheldonslate.com 
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Shuttercraft 

Match your ex- 
isting shutters 
or choose new 
cedar louvers, 
panels, battens 
to enhance the 
appearance 
of your home. 
All traditional 
types and sizes. 
Full painting 
service and authentic hardware. Endless 
cutouts! Family owned—Made in USA. 

203-245-2608; www.shuttercraft.com 
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Stickley Furniture 
Historic Mission reissues and modern-day 


Gustav and Leopold Stickley, and Harvey 


rary influences. 
315-682-5500; wwwstickley.com 


interpretations in solid oak and cherry by | 
the original manufacturer of the designs of | 


Ellis. Metropolitan and 21st Century | 
collections fuse Arts & Crafts and contempo- | 


Vintage Kitchens 

Vintage Kitchens’ full-service showroom is 
located in an 1850's brick house. Specializing in 
kitchens that respect the nuances of old-house 
stewardship, we represent Quality Custom 
Cabinetry and Signature Custom Cabinetry as 
well as our own custom shop. 

800-832-6251; www.vintagekitchens.com. 
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Vintage Plumbing 

Vintage Plumbing sells unique rare, and 
original Victorian and Art Deco bathroom 
fixtures, farmhouse kitchen sinks, as well as 
nickel-plated brass and Hall-Mack bathroom 
accessories. 

818-772-1721; www.vintageplumbing.com 


Every home is 
full of stories. 
Every story 
has a highlight. 
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Nor ALL CHIMNEY LINERS 
ÅRE CREATED EQUAL. 


Home restoration experts know the difficulties involved in making old chimneys 
into safe and structurally sound chimneys, while maintaining their historic integrity. 

That's why more and more people are calling on GOLDEN FLUE. We're the castin- 
place masonry liner experts with America’s most fire retardant chimney lining mixture. 

Poured and hardened right in the chimney, GOLDEN FLUE even increases the 
strength of the original structure. 

Before you settle for a stainless steel liner, tile liner, 
or GOLDEN FLUE “look-a-like” call the experts who started 


it all for a free brochure and the name of an authorized === FLUE 
GOLDEN FLUE dealer in your area. “The Cure for the Flue" 


www.goldenflue.com 
Gall For A FREE Brochure Today. 800-446-5354 
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WHAT INSPIRED THE COLORS OF HISTORY? 


20TH CENTURY" 


e 
e 
g COLORS OF AMERICA 


EMERALD CITY 
1939 


ERA: 
ART DECO/ 
ART MODERNE 


INDUSTRIAL 
STEEL 
1950 


ERA? 
MID-CENTURY 
MODERN 4 
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THE MOST AUTHENTIC HISTORIC 
COLOR COLLECTION EVER CREATED. 


EACH PAINT COLOR HAS A UNIQUE AND DISTINCTIVE STORY. 


TO READ EACH COLOR’S HISTORICALLY RESEARCHED BIOGRAPHY, 
PLEASE VISIT OUR WEBSITE. 


HISTORIC Il colors approved & authorized by 
SEM ENDEN D Historic New England 


www.californiapaints.com 


Printed color values are simulations of actual 20th Century Colors of America paint colors. 
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i Ugly Heaters? 


Upgrade to 


OverBoards! 


OverBoards are high-qulaity classic upgrades 
for radiant baseboards. Foundry-crafted of 
solid aluminum, OverBoards install easily 
over your existing baseboards, and comple- 


ment your home’s classic architectural details. 


‘Call 1-800-835-0121 or visit us at www 


.Go-OverBoards.com 
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SUBWAY 
CERAMICS 


order samples online 


www.SubwayTile.com 


www. Vintage Doors.com 


Yester Year's 


Screen & Storm 
Entrance Units 
Arch/Round Tops 
Interior Doors 
' 3 Season Porches 


EE aa 


Quality doors 
made just for 


FREE CATALOG: (800) 787-2001 
Hand Crafted Since 1990 


www.oldhouseonline.com 
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Exquisite exterior and interior home packages delivered 


worldwide. Catalog, plans and additional information 


FORSKE 
CONNOR available. Please come for a visit and personal tour. 


I IOMES i Route 7 ruth, Middlebury, Vermont (802) 382-9082 


WWW.ERIELANDMARK.COM 
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ATCO 


SASH HARDWARE 


Classic Solid Brass 
Friction Hinges 


AN 86 YEAR TRADITION! 


= 20000: 


ee © 


WIDE VARIETY 
OF SIZES! 


Time Proven Quality! 


Manufactured & Distributed Since 1924 by 


VINCENT WHITNEY/ OMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS Í Í HARDWARE U SPECIALTIES 


Toll Free (800) 332-3286 
WWW.VINCENTWHITNEY.COM 


== 600-269-5697 — ` i 
www.shutterblinds.com er 
BAY WINDOWS ARE MADE FOR SHUTTERS 


AUTHENTIC DESIGN * FREE MEASURE GUIDE ° FREE BROCHURE 


SHOW OFF YOUR WINDOWS WITH LOW MAINTENANCE HIGH QUALITY CUSTOM 
FABRICATED LOUVERED SHUTTERS DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR READY TO 
INSTALL IN 4TO 6 WEEKS. CALL FOR DETAILS AND COST OHJ/Nov/2010 
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Over 120 decorative 
glass types for your 
home or office from the 
leader in specialty 
glass... 

Visit us online! 


Wav historichouseparts.com 
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Sundial Wire WTI: 


Cloth-Covered Electrical ve www. restorationtile.com 


TI * 3 
UL I 4” Hexagon + 3/4" x 3/4" Square 


3/4” x 19118" Subway + Spiral 


Š å Basketweave > 
most are exclusive to Sundial te å 


all wire made'in USA All Historical Sizes 


413-582-6909 FAX 413-582-6908 
custserv@sundialwire.com 


rayon or cotton braid over PVI 
y 


Manufacturer 
of Custom 
Historical Tile 


501.455.1000 
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Innerglass' Interior Storm Windows: 


: Maintain the charm and beauty of 
Use Durham’s Rock Hard Water Putty to fill cracks and holes, pre sacks jan a i 


rebuild missing material, and mold new objects. It permanently Significantly reduce heating and cooling bills 
adheres in wood, plaster, and tile without shrinking. Compression-Fit to eliminate drafts completely 
Greatly reduce outside noise 

You can then saw, chisel, sand, polish, and color it. Are perfect for enclosing screen porches 

The go-to solution of demanding craftsmen Save energy, save money and save history! 
for more than 75 years. Available from hardware, 
lumber, building material, and paint dealers W A A 
everywhere. waterputty.com E> MASILLA SOLUBLE 


EN AGUA 
Donald Durham Co. 
Box 804-HJ, Des Moines, IA 50304 


1-800-743-6207 * www.stormwindows.com 
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WOOD SCREEN & STORM 
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DOORS 


()s ORNE Sç 


od Products. Inc 


Osborne Wo: 


Produc ts, Inc 


OVER 300 STYLES WINDOW SCREENS 
CUSTOM SIZES STORM NWINDONS, 
VARIOUS WOOD ARCH/ROUND TOPS, 

AND SCREEN TYPES DOGGIE DOORS 
PAINTING/STAINING AND MUCH MORE! 


COPPA 


WOODWORKING, INC 
SAN PEDRO,CA 
(310) 548-4142 


WWW .COPPANOODWORKING.COM 


Adorned with your choice of nickel, copper or brass, 
each custom built Elmira Stove Works appliance is 
true to its era, while offering the performance and 
features found in the most modern kitchen 


Elmi 
mira appliances. Elmira Stove Works sets the standard for superior 
tove quality, design and customization. 


S Works Gas, electric, wood-burning or dual fuel. Let us build one for you 


For true originals. 
WALL OVENS ° 


ElmiraStoveWorks.com * 


REFRIGERATORS ° 


1-800-295-8498 
RANGES ° 


MICROWAVES * DISHWASHERS 


www.oldhouseonline.com 
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Wide Plank Floors: 


800-595-9663 
WIDEPLANKF LOORING.COM 


r Service Card for Free InformationV 
Need Antique 
~ Plumbing 
__ Fixtures? 
i ~ Call 


DeWayne, — 
30 year 


plumber 


Affordable Antique | 
Bath & More, Inc. I 


bathtubs ~ sinks ~ toilets ~ showers 
faucets ~ towel bars ~ glass knobs 


reproductions ~ authentic antiques 
call toll free: ll 


888-445-2284 


fora free catalog II 
| www.bathandmore.com || 


| 


ESSEN EE SE LQ ATI ST ETE TEE FIL ID LIL TELE DET TENT 
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SPIRAL STAIRCASES 
CUSTOM BUILT TO YOUR ORDER 
Both all-wood and steel models available. 


SEND FOR A FULL 
COLOR BROCHURE 
OR CALL (800) 536-4341 
Goddard Manufacturing 


Box 502, Dept. OHJ 
Logan, KS 67616 


| WWW.SPIRAL-STAIRCASES.COM | 
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SHUTTERCRAFT 


"Everything in wood shutters!" 
Visit shuttercraft.com 


le 


= * “al 
Family Owned over 20 år - Made In USA 
Free brochure/prices (203) 245-2608 
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The Wood Factory 


AUTHENTIC VICTORIAN 
MILLWORKS ` 


Screen Doors * Porch Parts 
Custom Woodwork * Moldings 
Ornamental Trim 


Send $2.00 for a Catalog 


111 Railroad Street 
Navasota, Texas 77868 
Tel: (936) 825-7233 
Fax: (936) 825-1791 
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LING ———ə — — ee 


| GrAL ` Uartep 
~ S. Ín 

AICE Á or > Ar 
opr = HE Ar, 1 


ARD CLAPBOARD MILL | 


Est. 1868 


P.O. Box 1030 Waitsfield, VT 05673 


6) 802-496-3581 
¢ . Wwww.wardclapboard.com 
DD — — F © 


PLEA 
LOE P GP AG 


E F P R ol APN 


HHI ill 
Cinder Whit t Company 
Wood Turnings for Porches & Stairways 
«Stock or Custom Designs Authentic Replications e Prompt Quality Services * 
«Porch Posts Ü Balusters « Newels o Spindles o Finials e Handrails 
Lengths To 12 Feet o Free Brochures 
1-800-527-9064 Fax 701-642-4204 
E-Mail: info@cindervhit.com 
Website: www.cinderwhit.com 
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PERIOD HOME COLLECTIONS 


THE ARTISAN 
COLLECTION 
CIRCA 1910 


EXHIBITION AND CONFERENCE 


October 20-23, 2010 


—— Historic Navy Pier 


COME SEE THE BEST COLLECTION OF HISTORICALLY Conference: Oct. 20-23 Exhibition: Oct. 22-23 
ACCURATE PRODUCTS FOR OLD HOUSE RESTORATION t a 
AND RENOVATION FOUND ANYWHERE! www.traditionalbuildingshow.com 


FREE ADMISSION TO THE EXHIBITION 


The Traditional Building Exhibition and Conference offers FREE admission to the exhibit hall 
when you bring this ticket with you to register onsite. 


Chicago Navy Pier, Exhibit Hall Hours 
Friday, October 22, 11:00 am - 5:00 pm 
Saturday, October 23, | 1:00 am - 4:00 pm 


w s s s EET 
me oe x x V x x . s. s . s x s Ú “ s. s = me 
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FINALLY A 


SUPER GLUE 


se IMPACT-TOUGH 
| 


FOR THE TOUGHEST JOBS ON PLANET EARTH‘ 

— — . — seme 

‘GORILLA TOUGH 
1-800-966-3458 Made in U.S.A == 


BUNGALOW BASICS 


BATHROOMS 


O704. 

BUNGALOW BASICS 
BATHROOMS 

You'll find dozens of photos of historic 
homes and lovingly preserved or tastefully 
remodeled bungalow bathrooms. This 
book also provides informed analysis 
and illustrations from early-twentieth- 
century catalogs and magazines. 
Retail $12.95 / SALE $11.00 


Offer ends November 30, 2010 
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TIN ROOF 
RESTORATION 


The Space Age Solution 
for Weatherproofing 
Historic Roofs 


Acrymax® Coatings and 


Re Systems help you restore, 


222 A | beautify, and protect a 
Øl variety of historic roof 
types, as well as masonry 


and stucco walls. A long- 

lasting, environmentally 

safer alternative to other 
systems. Acrymax systems are easy to apply 
and come in a variety of colors. Call today for 
a free brochure on the Acrylic system tough 
enough to stop leaks cold. 


PRESERVATION 
PRODUCTS, INc. 


Protecting America’s heritage, 
one landmark at a time. 


1-800-553-0523 


221 Brooke Street * Media, PA 19063 
610-565-5755 * Fax: 610-891-0834 


www.preservationproducts.com 


BUNGALOW 


0205. 


BUNGALOW BATHROOMS 
This s a wonderful guide to restoring 
or designing a period-style bathroom. 
You'll find information on flooring, 
cabinets, fixtures, faucets, etc., as well 
as advice on how to integrate modern 
technology. 


Retail $39.95 / SALE $33.96 


Old:House 


JOURNAL 


custom woodturning 


CUSTOM WOODTURNING—Dup- 
lications or custom designs. Get what you 


want, when you want it. Fast quotes, quick 
delivery, fully guaranteed. Nationwide ship- 
ping. For FREE Catalog of stock designs, call 
800-843-7405 or visit www.tablelegs.com. 


paint & painting services 


50 YEAR PAINT—No peeling or cracking. 
Window glazing, purified linseed oil, raw 
linseed oil, soap, stain and wax. 
www.solventfreepaint.com. 

Infrared paint removing: 
www.silentpaintremover.com. 

Certified organic cleaning products: 
585-924-8070; www.cleaningchemfree.com 


EVERYONE DREAMS IN COLOR—For 
thirty years, our exterior color schemes have 
made dreams come true. The Color People, 
920 Inca Street, Denver, CO 80204. 
800-541-7174; www.colorpeople.com 


A0448. 

OLD WORLD KITCHENS 
AND BATHROOMS . 

This must have design guide is filled 
with 165 photos depicting the design 
trend of today’s home. Enjoy these 
marvelous kitchens and baths as 

you travel through the bygone era of 
European style. 


Retail $19.95 / SALE $16.96 


OHJ1110 


Visit us at www.OldHouseJournal.com/store or call 800.850.7279. 
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š asy-to-apply rub-on 
= OUR ra for walls 
and mirrors! Preview 
your phrase, check 
the lengths, colors & 
fonts re sp at 


RE Calg 
(888) 422- 6685 


WORDS 


For 157 Discount for all 


products online, enter 


310809 


aL RADIATOR 
STEEL ENCLOSURES 


FOR HOMES, OFFICES, CHURCHES, INSTITUTIONS 


10 

FROM Š 2 4 

BUY FACTORY DIRECT & SAVE * EASY TO ASSEMBLE 
MANY STYLES & COLORS * BAKED ENAMEL FINISH 


Send *1.00 for Brochures. Refundable with Order. 


MONARCH oe on 


P.O Box 326, 111 Kero Rd. Carlstadt, N.J. 07072 
(201) 507-5551 www.monarchrad.com 
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The very best in 
Woodturning 


> Kitchen Legs Í 

* Interior Columns : 
Bun Feet 

° Custom Turning 
FREE CATALOG 
800.843.7405 


CLASSIC DESIGNS 
by MATTHEW BURAK 


com 


www.oldhouseonline.com 


Vintage Kitcl 


603.224.2854 a 24 South Street = Concord. 
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ens 


2.6251 » www.vintagekitchens.com 
NH 03301 
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Can Solve fous Paint SEN: al Problems 


The PaintShaver® Pro 
of lead or regular paint 
from clapboards, shingles, 
or any flat surface 


while collecting 


the debris into any vacuum. 


AR American international Tool 
aa Cranston, RI USA 


Classic Gutter 


Phone 269.665.2700 = Fax 269.665 


.1234 


www.classicg 


“Dust-Free” 
Paint Stripping 
and Sanding Tools 
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eae LLC. 


Old World” style heavy-duty 
uminum and 

ume half round gutters 

= sb to 26’ shipped nationally 

m 26 styles of cast fascia brackets 


= Roof mount options available 


HITE ES com 
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DISCOVER THE CHARM of Early New England Homes 
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INTRODUCING: 


“Celtic Knot” 


J; A s è 
£ S l N ' TE 4 Å $ NQ FE Ç 
PS 2 


E Jur 1750s style cape home 
building system boasts beautiful 
timbered ceilings, a center 
chimney, wide board floors and 
custom, handmade features in 
the convenience and efficiency 


of a new home. 


Our model is open: 
Mon-Fri 8-4:30, Sat 9-3 


ng! 
"Pattern ARVO NT Te: 


SoS Bradbur vår Bradbu ry 


Bolton, CT / 860.643.1148 


EarlyNewEnglandHomes.com www.bradbury.com 707.746.1900 
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Choose from 16 aa trim -= configurations. Citrus aint 
| Remo aste” 


SE i 
Removes lead-based, oil and latex 

paint as well as varnish, stain and 

other finishes in one application. 


Use on exterior & interior 
No neutralizing 
Non-caustic 


Rock Island Light Hous y, 
Governor's Mansion KY © Saint Mary's Hospital Mi 


ABR IS ACTIVELY SEEKING DISTRIBUTORS, DEALERS, AND PRODUCT REPRESENTATIVES. 


OAR 
¿=Ç 


DÅ Å 


www.frenchranges.com | American Building Restoration Products, Inc. 
800.570.2433 www.abrp.com * 1-800-346-7532 


OH! 04-2008 
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OLDHOUSE online 


We know old houses 


PERIOD-INSPIRED HOME DESIGN— 
FIND IT ALL ON OLDHOUSE ONLINE! 


Old-House Online - the preeminent source for all old-house 


design and restoration products. Powered by sister publications 


Old-House Journal and Old-House Interiors, this site showcases 


the unique products just right for your old-house project. Look here 
for beautiful, high quality, traditional or unique period decorating 
products for your home, from nickel bathroom accessories to 


fireplace tiles to heart-pine floors...and more: 


e Peruse design categories from lighting to 
fixtures to flooring 


e Find restoration and repair professionals to 
help you complete your projects 


e See our comprehensive style guide to discover 
your home's style 


e Read about design and construction trends 
from the industry and beyond 


Find what you're looking for quickly and easily! 


ossrarseseseoreeeneereere — = — ~~ 
ia RON AAAA SAS 200000 


ny 


A 


OldHouseOnline.com 


Historic Properties 


een | = E= 


BELLAIRE, Mi—Recognized by the Society of 


SPOTLIGHT PROPERTY 


example of Queen Anne Victorian architecture,” this circa 1890 established B&B is one of the 
most photographed buildings in the nation. 6,600 sq.ft. on one-half acre comer lot. Handcrafted 
birdseye maple woodwork, custom fireplaces and original electrified lights w/hand painted plaster 
medallions! 4 bedrooms w/private baths plus 1,300 sq.ft. innkeepers’ quarters on 3rd floor. 2005 
carriage house w/2 suites above oversized 2-bay garage. Popular yearround recreation area. $675,000 
turnkey; $500,000 real estate. Ken Fedraw, 231-533-6111. www.grandvictorian.com/forsale.htm 


29 


YREKA, CA—California Classic. Charming 
2 bedroom, 2 % bath home features hard- 
wood floors, original woodwork, pocket 
doors, several stained glass windows and 
more. Detached garage/shop with a guest- 
room and bath. Landscaped yard with hot 
tub. $359,000. United Country, 800-999- 
1020, Ext. 108. www.unitedcountry.com/old 
American Treasures—a full color magazine of 
older and historic properties for sale. 


Just $5.95. 


" ee 


BOWLING GREEN, KY—6,400 sq.ft., 
“Potter’s Castle.” Located in College Hill 
NR Historic District, one block north of 
Western Kentucky University. Extensively 
restored with 40% left to complete. Federal 
and KY Tax Credits apply. Price includes 
many original furnishings/materials on site 
ånd catalogued. $233,000. See more informa- 
tion at www.thekentuckytrust.org or call Bob 
Polsgrove, President of the Kentucky Trust for 


Historic Preservation, at 502-875-1223. 


— 
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Historic Properties 
Specialist 


MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, & 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Historic Home Team 
Long and Foster Real Estate, Inc. 
Gary Gestson, Realtor 
Specializing in Extraordinary Homes 
and Historic Properties 
Telephone: 866-437-8766 


Website: www.HistoricHomeTeam.com 


E-mail or call for prices for 
Historic Properties advertising 
Sharon Hinson or Marjorie Ellena 
ohj@historicproperties.com 


888-507-0501 


| ÑISTORIC PROPERTIES 


Your Source for Buying and Selling Historie Properties 
på 


— ST. 3 
BE. H Trim a 
ne ragam: 


WASHINGTON, GA—Built before 1819, 
Cherry Cottage is one of Wilkes County’s 
oldest buildings. This 2-story wood sided 
home consists of 5 bedrooms, 2 baths, liv- 
ing room, dining room, kitchen and library. 
Sited on 1.10 acre lot that cannot be sub- 
divided. Listed in the National Register 
for Historic Places. Part of The Georgia 
Trust for Historic Preservation’s Endangered 
Properties Program. $140,000. Kate Ryan, 
404-885-7817. www.georgiatrust.org 


VICKSBURG, MS—Elegant home known 
as The Columns, circa 1899, in historic 
Vicksburg, MS. Beautifully renovated it fea- 
tures 6 bedrooms, 5 baths, over 5,000 sq.ft., 
formal dining and living sunroom, 3 stories 
with balcony on 2nd floor. Former Bed and 
Breakfast and wedding facility. Automatic 
driveway gate, landscaped flagstone court- 
yard. $450,000..Pam Powers, BrokerSouth 
Properties, 601-831-4505. 
www.LivelnTheSouth.com 
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WWW.HISTORICPROPERTIES.COM 
The internet site for buying and sell- 
ing historic properties—residential or 
commercial, all styles, all prices, all 
sizes—from rehab projects to completed 
mansions, anything 50 years or older. 
Online for 10 years with more than 
1,000 property listings. On the web at: 
www.HistoricProperties.com. 


WESTFIELD, NJ—“The Harrison House,” 
built in 1862, in the Italianate architectural 
style. Mansard roof, 50 decorative corbels, 
stunning molding, arched doors and breath- 
taking gardens. Wraparound porch, 12-foot 
ceilings, hardwood floors, bay windows, 6 bed- 
rooms with master suite, 2 1/2 baths, office, 
studio, 4 floors of living space. Looking for an 
antique home in New Jersey? Call an expert: 
Stephanie Smith, Coldwell Banker, 

908-230-8585. www.StephanieAnnSmith.com 
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WEST ORANGE, NJ—“The Patches,” for- 
mer home of Thomas Edison’s son Charles, 
onetime governor of NJ. Large Queen Anne 
on 1.6 wooded acres in historic, private, quiet, 
secure, gated, gaslit Llewellyn Park. 15 miles 
from Manhattan; easy commute. 6 bedrooms, 
4 % baths, 2 wood-burning fireplaces, in-ground 
pool, 2-car garage. Old-fashioned; livable but 
needs substantial renovation/cosmetics. Edison’s 
house files included. Principals only. $699,000. 
Owner, 973-669-4783. 


STATEN ISLAND, NY — Enchanting 
1830s stone gatehouse on large picturesque 
property w/babbling brook and whimsi- 
cal outbuildings. Nothing else quite like it 
in NYC! Historic details preserved during 
impeccable restoration: high-end gourmet 
kitchen, elegant bathrooms, new plumbing 
and electric. Garden cottage for office/artist’s 
studio. Easy Manhattan commute by public 
transportation. Norma Sue Wolfe, Gateway 
Arms Realty, 718-816-9472. 
www.stonegatehouse.webs.com 


RANDOLPH, VA—“Formosa” 1905 
Victorian Gothic with 15.3 acres on country 
road. Grand foyer. Hardwood floors. 6 fire- 
places w/original mantels. Parlor with sepa- 
rate sunroom/office. Library or den. 1st floor 
bedroom. Renovated kitchen with stainless 
appliances, granite countertops and pantry. 
Various outbuildings with 5-stall horse barn, 
rotational pastures and riding ring. $369,000. 
Max Sempowski, Antique Properties. 434- 
391-4855 or www.oldhouseproperties.com. 
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SPOTLIGHT PROPERTY 
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OLD FIELDS, WV — Willow Wall Plantation. Historic 8,300 sq.ft. brick home built in 1804. 
Features 7 bedrooms, 6 % bathrooms, 16 fireplaces, and more. On 12+ acres where the Battle 
of Moorehead was fought and the home was used as a hospital. The plumbing and electri- 
cal have been recently updated. Located about 1 hour from Washington, DC. Geothermal 
heating and air conditioning. $1,200,000. United Country, 800-999-1020, Ext. 108. 
www.unitedcountry.com/old Call for your copy of American Treasures—a full color magazine 


of older and historic properties for sale. $5.95. 


McALESTER, OK—The Cornerstone Inn, 
a.k.a. "The Taj Mahal” of Oklahoma Indian 
Territory. Å French immigrant stonemason 
built this 5 bedroom, 5 % bath home in 
1905. 20-inch thick walls, fluted columns, 
155-ft veranda. 2 living and 2 dining areas. 
Large corner lot. Panoramic views of town 
from back. $155,000. United Country, 800- 
999-1020, Ext. 108. www.unitedcountry. 
com/old American Treasures—a full color 
magazine of older and historic properties for 
sale. Just $5.95. 
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REEDVILLE, VA—A replica of a 1750 
Georgian manor home, “Withernsea” is an 
architect-designed home built in 1980. 
Attention to detail throughout. Situated on 3.4 
acres w/Chesapeake Bay frontage and a sand 
beach. Flemish bond brick. 4 fireplaces, half 
octagon sunroom. Brick, walnut, cherry, and tile 
floors. 4 bedrooms including huge master w/fire- 
place and deck overlooking the bay. $998,900. 
Terri Groh, RE/MAX Waterfront Realty, 804- 
436-6874. NorthernNeckVaRealEstate.net 
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CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA—Built circa 
1913 as a school, Ecole offers Jeffersonian- 
inspired elegance with the comforts of 
single-story living. On a private 3-acre 
hilltop overlooking the historic hamlet of 
Batesville, minutes from Charlottesville. 
Mellow pine floors, custom built-ins, 4 
bedrooms, 3 full & 2 half baths, carefully 
updated to preserve its original heritage. 
$729,900. Charles Gay, owner/agent, BHG 
Real Estate III, 434-817-6962/823-1897. 
For details see www.caar.com MLS476308. 


CAMPBELLSPORT, WI—Once in a lifetime 
find! Restored 1845 estate. Cream brick gentle- 
man's farm nestled on 28 acres (more avail- 
able) in the beautiful Kettle Moraine coun- 
try. Original beams, stunning mahogany liv- 
ing room, 2 fireplaces, atrium, pond, horse 
barn, log cabin, wine/cheese-house & sum- 
mer kitchen. Buildings & grounds well-main- 
tained. $869,900. Christine Schiek-Schroeder, 
Roberts Homes & Real Estate, 920-948-6533, 
Christine@robersthomesandrealestate.com 
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Without a Trace 


WHEN A PERSON IS ABDUCTED, detectives scour the neighborhood for every pos- 
sible clue as to his or her disappearance. The same can be true of buildings whose 
architecture has vanished—details on nearby houses can help solve the mystery of 
the missing. Take, for example, these two Second Empire Victorians on neighbor- 
ing streets. On the first house (at right), original features have been taken hostage 
by an oppressive coat of vinyl siding; the only clues to the home’s origins come in 
a second-story peek of original window hoods, and a mansard flare that hints at its 
past. The second house (at left), meanwhile, wears unrestrained brick cladding, a 
late-Victorian cornice treatment, ornate arched and bracketed second-story window 
hoods, and a graceful, substantial original mansard roof—a glimpse of a past that 
got spirited away. 

“There are so many things gone on this home, it’s actually distrubing to look at,” 
says our contributor. We think that when a house's identity gets stolen, it’s a crime. fl 
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ing, send us clear color prints or digital images. We'll give you $100 if your photos are 
f a similar unremuddled building. (Original photography only, please; 
own.) Remuddling Editor, Old-House 
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